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Perhaps the most striking and puzzling observation brought home 
to us by the historical and comparative study of religion is, on the 
one hand, the universality of religion and, on the other hand, the 
multiplicity and diversity of religious creeds and religious cults. 
Truly, the ubiquitous presence of the religious sentiment and the 
simultaneous coéxistence of so many corrupt and debased forms of 
the expression of this sentiment constitute a real and serious prob- 
lem. The fact presents such startling features that it assumes the 
character of a paradox. To many it has proved a stumbling block 
and has discredited religion itself in their estimation; in their eyes 
the irreconcilable nature of the tenets of the many existing religions 
has robbed religion of all prestige. Quite aware that these inherent- 
ly contradictory religions cannot be true at the same time, they come 
to the conclusion that none of them is true, or at least that we can- 
not find out which one of them is true. Out of this attitude of 
mind the religious agnosticism so rampant in our days is born. 
Patently, then, the problem is a vital and challenging one that im- 
periously demands an adequate solution. We may formulate the 
question in this way: “How can we account for the strange phe- 
nomenon of the existence of many divergent and opposing concrete 
realizations of the religious idea, and how can we explain in a sat- 
isfactory manner that men universally have succeeded in attaining 
to religious convictions and yet have woefully failed in achieving 
uniformity in religious thought and practice?” 

The relativists, who in our age also have many supporters, evade 
the question by asserting that all these religions are equally true 
and consequently basically of the same value. From this explana- 
tion springs religious indifferentism, which is very common among 
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the unthinking. Indifference to the various forms of religion has 
the fatal tendency to end in indifference to all religion and to re- 
duce religion to mere morality. Relativism really offers no solution 
to our difficulty; for it has been shown that religion is not a mere 
subjective attitude, but that it always possesses some thought-con- 
tent which colors and determines the ensuing practice and cult. 
Now, a thought-content either corresponds to objective reality or 
not; in other words, it is either true or false, and hence religions 
that have contradictory thought-contents cannot be simultaneously 
true. Only lack of critical reflection can accept religious relativism 
and indifferentism. Religious thought, since it bears on an objec- 
tive reality and is concerned with facts, can no more be relative or 
contain mutually exclusive statements than mathematical or scien- 
tific thought. The ideas underlying a religion and forming its 
essential kernel impart to this religion the truth or falsehood which 
they have in themselves. Thus, a religion is either true or false, and 
by the same token it is either good or bad. Those who profess 
religious indifferentism and place all religions on the same level 
must efface the line of demarcation that separates truth from false- 
hood. No, not all religions are true. To maintain the contrary 
would be a stultification of the human mind. Thus, our question 
insistently recurs: ““Why are there so many false religions whilst 
religion itself is a constant human factor?” 


Source of Religious Errors 

There is only one explanation that will adequately account for 
the situation. It is this. Religion implies some truths at which 
the human mind can arrive without difficulty, and which it can 
grasp, at least in a fashion, even though it has attained to no high 
stage of cultural development. These elementary aspects of religion 
must be within reach of the untutored mind of the savage and ac- 
cessible to man as soon as he begins to think in the most rudi- 
mentary manner. That explains the presence of religion on all 
levels of human development. On the other hand, there must be 
something about religion of a subtle, lofty and elevated character, 
to the full appreciation of which man can come only under the 
most favorable circumstances. In this lies the reason for the gro- 
tesque errors that are associated with man’s religious thinking. Man 
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is at home in the world of sense; here he easily finds his way. The 
moment his mind soars to loftier regions, his knowledge becomes 
fragmentary and he finds himself groping in a dim twilight or in 
wellnigh impenetrable darkness. Religion transcends completely the 
realm of sense knowledge and belongs to those higher reaches of 
thought where man faintly and uncertainly descries the truth and 
readily becomes the victim of gross errors. So it happens that the 
human mind invariably comes to the perception of basic religious 
ideas, but that it also distorts, corrupts and materializes them. The 
corruption and distortion of religious ideas, so sadly manifest in 
human history, is a consequence of the elevated and transcendent 
character of these ideas. 

The many false religions, therefore, bear eloquent witness to two 
things: they proclaim the ineradicable need of religion and the spon- 
taneous rise of religious ideas in man’s consciousness, and at the 
same time they bespeak the moral inability of man to form for him- 
self a body of religious truth that is free from error and corruption. 
Though religious ideas are universal, they usually carry with them 
an ugly taint. By way of anticipating, we may mention at this 
point that the universal corruption and adulteration of religious 
knowledge foreshadows the necessity of a direct intervention of 
Divine Providence if religious truth is to be kept pure and undefiled 
among men. Left to man alone, religion undergoes a gradual de- 
terioration because in his perversity he endeavors to conform its 
exalted ideas to the sense images with which he is familiar and to 
adapt its lofty ideals of conduct to the base demands of his passions. 
Even as the water that gushes forth from the spring pure and un- 
defiled becomes contaminated as it passes through an unclean en- 
vironment, so religion, though pure at its origin, gathers the 
impurities of the human minds through which it filters. This is 
especially true when the mind is obscured by the wickedness of the 
heart. Both the mind and the heart contribute to the corruption 
of religion. The impure heart will not allow the mind to form pure 
religious concepts but will inject its own evil bias into them. A 
religion, therefore, of necessity reflects the moral status of its ad- 
herents. Thus, we can readily understand why, when men became 
depraved, the religion which they professed likewise suffered 
deterioration. 
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It is the idea of God, basic in religion, which suffers the most 
fearful distortion through the immorality of men. Man in some 
manner must fashion the idea of God in his own image. His own 
immorality accordingly will be reflected in the mental representa- 
tion which he makes to himself of the Divinity. If he is cruel of 
heart, his God or gods will have the same attribute. If he is ad- 
dicted to carnal vices, he will attribute the same vices to his deities. 
The manner in which men think of their gods gives us an excellent 
clue to their moral condition. We only need to study the religions 
of the past, and more especially the interpretations of the God-idea, 
to guess at the unspeakable depths of depravity into which mankind 
has lapsed in the course of its history. Nothing reveals so much 
the deeper moral self of men as the notions in which they mentally 
express the attributes of their deities. When man sinks to a low 
moral plane, he besmirches the idea of the Supreme Being and 
drags it down to his own level. 

St. Paul, who emphatically asserts the ability of man to arrive 
at a knowledge of God and to mirror in his mind the being and at- 
tributes of God, tells us also how this mirror may distort and falsify 
the image so that it no longer resembles the original but rather seems 
to be the picture of the incarnation of all evil. In the passage which 
will presently be quoted the Apostle of the Gentiles, who was face 
to face with paganism and possessed a profound knowledge of its 
incredible moral corruption, gives us the cause of the religious cor- 
ruption of mankind and the true philosophy and psychology of po- 
lytheism. From a high vantage point he surveys the gradual decline 
and decay of religion and ascribes it to the growing immorality of 
the human race. When men became immoral, they also became 
polytheists, worshippers not only of false gods but likewise of evil 
and cruel idols. He writes: “For the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and injustice of those men that 
detain the truth of God in injustice: because that which is known 
of God is manifest in them. For God hath manifested it unto 
them. For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made. His eternal power also and divinity: so that they are in- 
excusable. Because that, when they knew God, they have not 
glorified Him as God, or given thanks; but became vain in their 
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thoughts. And their foolish heart was darkened. . . . And they 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of 
the image of a corruptible man and of birds, and of four-footed 
beasts and of creeping things.” * 


Spontaneous Knowledge of God 

Religion presupposes knowledge of God. Accordingly, since re- 
ligion is a universal phenomenon, it follows that the knowledge of 
God is a common possession of the human race. History has no 
record of an atheistic nation, just as it affords no instance of an 
irreligious nation. Atheism is an afterthought. Its very ety- 
mology reveals it as the denial of something which had priority of 
existence. Like anarchy it is the protest against something that 
was well and strongly established. Atheism was always restricted 
to individuals. It can boast of no universality. Theism, on the 
other hand, knows limitations of neither time nor space. It is 
found in the past and it is found in the present. Its diffusion is 
universal. What Cicero said of his own age applies with equal 
force to the days in which our lot is cast: “There is no nation so 
rude and savage as not to believe in the existence of the Gods, even 
though it may be mistaken as to their nature.”* The discovery 
of new worlds and new races has in no way weakened this state- 
ment, but on the contrary has given it added strength. A con- 
scientious student of anthropology nearer to the present genera- 
tion affirms the same truth: “We nowhere meet with atheism ex- 
cept in an erratic condition. In every place and at all times the 
mass of populations have escaped it; we nowhere find either a 
great human race, or even a division, however unimportant, of the 
race, professing atheism. Such is the result of an inquiry which I 
am justified in calling conscientious, and which was begun before 
I assumed the professorship of anthropology. It is true that in 
these researches I have proceeded and I have formed my conclu- 
sions not as a believer or a philosopher, who are all more or less 
under the influence of an ideal which they accept or oppose, but 
exclusively as a naturalist whose chief aim is to seek for and to 
state facts.” * 

1 Rom., i. 18-23. 


2De Legibus. 
8 M.de Quatre Fages, “L’Espéce Humaine.” 
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If we find theistic beliefs so universally diffused, the conclusion 
would be warranted that there is something in human experience 
which gives rise to these convictions. It must be easy for the 
human mind, even before it has received any dialectical training, 
to infer from the ordinary facts of existence that there is a higher 
Being. That this is so and that the idea of God rises spontaneously 
in the consciousness of man is corroborated by the fact that even 
a young child will pronounce the name of God and associate with 
it a definite meaning long before it would be able to grasp any 
other abstract truth. There can be only one reason for this, namely, 
that the idea of God is natural to the human mind and that the 
observed facts of the universe about us have the tendency to call 
it forth and make it articulate. This is the theory held by the 
Fathers of the Church. They tell us that the human soul is made 
to the image and likeness of God, and that therefore it possesses a 
natural kinship for divine things. It is made to know God, and 
therefore easily comes to a knowledge of God from the indeliberate 
exercise of its conatural faculties. By some natural anticipation, 
as it were, the human mind seeks the presence of the Creator in His 
universe, and therefore unfailingly grasps the message which the 
visible world conveys. “The idea of the one and omnipotent God,” 
writes Clement of Alexandria, “has always existed in right-thinking 
minds by a natural manifestation.” * It is the rule, the normal 
thing, for men to acquire the idea of God as soon as they begin to 
use their rational faculties. The conviction that there is a Supreme 
Being rushes on the mind with a compelling force when man 
thoughtfully surveys the world in which he lives. He cannot help 
accepting the idea of a God. In fact, if he wants to be an atheist, 
he must deliberately resist the evidence that overwhelmingly ac- 
cumulates before his eyes. He must struggle against the spontaneous 
tendencies of his mind. Concisely Dr. Francis J. Hall describes 
the normal character of the theistic convictions in a passage which 
is in thorough accord with the teaching of the Fathers on this 
point. “In brief,” he writes, “the presumption is very strong in- 
deed that, if we are guided by the normal reason of mankind—that 
is, if we are humanly rational—we must inevitably become theists. 
An anti-theistic position must be based upon some deviation from 


4 Stromata, v, 13. 
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human reason, or upon some failure to do justice to the facts of 
every-day experience.” ° 


Nature of the Spontaneous Knowledge of God 


If the initial knowledge of God common to all men is acquired 
without any special effort, it is also imperfect, vague and obscure. 
For this very reason, it becomes easily overlaid with error and 
denatured. To serve man in the right manner, it must be elabo- 
rated and refined, for, though it is nature’s intention to place at the 
disposal of man all that is required for his welfare, it is not her 
aim to dispense him from the necessity of labor and exertion. Con- 
sequently, if man refuses to codperate with nature and neglects to 
perfect this spontaneous knowledge that has been granted to him, 
it becomes obscured and contaminated with erroneous detail. The 
concept of God can be kept pure only when man sincerely tries to 
grow in divine knowledge, and when he endeavors to live up to 
the practical requirements implied in such knowledge. 

However spontaneous the knowledge of God may be, it is not 
a direct and immediate intuition but results from an inference. 
That also is another reason for its inadequacy and imperfection, 
for mediated knowledge cannot have the same clearness and rich- 
ness as that obtained by immediate contact with the object itself. 
An effect may give us certain knowledge of the existence of a cause, 
but it does not reveal to us the nature and perfection of the cause 
in the same degree as would the presence of the cause before our 
very eyes. In filling out the original concept of the Deity, derived 
from the first spontaneous inference, men have read into it traits 
of an incongruous nature borrowed from the objects with which 
they were familiar but which only faintly mirror the perfections of 
the Supreme Being. Allowing their imagination full play and for- 
getting the transcendent character of the Divine Nature, men have 
disfigured the idea of God by fashioning it too closely after the 
pattern of created things. These aberrations of the human mind 
in its attempts to find an expression of the God-idea do not dis- 
parage the validity of nature’s theistic teaching, but they do prove 
that the content of this teaching is shadowy and sketchy and that 
there is a disproportion between man’s ability and the exalted object 
with which religious thought deals. To think that the Divine 


5 “The Being and Attributes of God” (New York City). 
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Essence could be fully and adequately expressed in the categories 
of human thinking would be tantamount to a denial of the very 
existence of God. Incomplete knowledge, however, need be neither 
untrue to its object nor devoid of certitude. Of all our knowledge, 
the knowledge of God is the most incomplete, but it is not for that 
the least certain. A finite mind cannot exhaust the Infinite, but it 
may have some understanding of its nature and become certain 
of its existence. The false notions which men have formed of 
God, because in their pride they thought that they could cast the 
Infinite in human mold, do not discredit the God-idea. Dr. Hall’s 
account of the matter does justice to the objectivity of the God- 
idea as well as to the natural limitations of our knowledge con- 
cerning the Deity. He writes as follows: “The knowledge of God 
is the least adequate to reality, no doubt, of all human knowledge 
—mediated through the data of finite experience. But mediated 
knowledge may be very real and very abundant. What is per- 
ceived to be a necessary implicate of experience is as truly known 
as are the immediate contents of experience. God manifests Him- 
self through all our experience, and the avenues of His self-mani- 
festation to us are more manifold than are the avenues of manifes- 
tation of any other realities. The fact is that, if our knowledge 
of God is the least adequate to reality, it is none the less truly the 
most abundant and significant of all human knowledge. It is so 
abundant and so significant that only the fool can persuade himself 
that there is no God.” ° 

The God-idea is ineradicably implanted in human consciousness; 
this we take as a proof that there is some simple process of thought 
by which man, though possessed of no logical training or philo- 
sophical schooling, can easily acquire this notion. If it were other- 
wise and if the way to a knowledge of God were through extensive 
study and much learning, the idea of God could not have become 
the common possession of the entire human race but would have 
remained the esoteric tradition of a narrow and favored circle. 
This naive knowledge is the basis of religion, because religion 
existed before critical philosophy; but this spontaneous conviction 
can be converted into philosophical certitude of the highest order. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


6 Op. cit. 














VARIETY IN PREACHING 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 
“New things and old” (Matt., xiii. 52). 


Variety is the spice of preaching as well as of life. Commenting 
on Our Lord’s declaration that “every scribe instructed in the king- 
dom of heaven is like to a man that is a householder, who bringeth 
forth out of his treasure new things and old,” Archbishop Mac- 
Evilly remarks that a preacher is like “a provident householder, 
who produces from his stores all kinds of foods and viands, new 
and old, to suit and satisfy the palate and appetite of his several 


guests,” and continues: 


“The preacher of the Gospel must, then, be prepared to employ 
examples of all sorts, taken from both the Old Testament and the 
New; and bring to bear varied knowledge, derived from all legiti- 
mate sources, cultivated and perfected by daily meditation and spirit- 
ual exercises, in instructing the people. He is sure to make an ever- 
lasting impression, if he elucidate and confirm his teaching, and 
make abstract truths tangible by examples derived from the New 
Testament and prefigured by the Old, as also by the judicious se- 

_ lections of examples drawn from the lives of the Saints. There is 

hardly any point so important for preachers, as the judicious use of 
appropriate examples. Our Redeemer wishes to stimulate His Apos- 
tles to follow the example of preaching which He Himself had set 
them.” 


A purely didactic method of preaching, unenlivened by good ex- 
amples and really clarifying illustrations, is apt to bear heavily 
on the attention and the initial goodwill of an ordinary congre- 
gation. 

On the other hand, what so tedious as a twice-told tale? Our 
selections must avoid triteness and must aim at novelty both in 
their content and in the manner of their introduction. Examples 
may easily be worn threadbare. But if the trite ones are to be 
avoided, the preacher must read his Bible with the reverent love 
and meditative exploration of a Bossuet in order to fill his mind 
with the immensely rich and varied contents. The Lives of the 
Saints are also an endless store of interesting examples. 

There may, however, be triteness in our mere manner of intro- 
1017 
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ducing even strikingly apt illustrations or examples. It is true 
that children may be depended upon to give renewed attention no 
matter how often we begin by saying: “Now I am going to tell 
you a story.” Older folk should be treated somewhat differently. 
They will tire of oft-repeated phrases, such as “We read in the 
Old Testament” or “We read in the Lives of the Saints.” Variety 
is desirable even in our introductions of pertinent examples. The 
danger we confront is that we shall too easily fall into a slovenly 
rut of custom. In our reading of able homilists, it would be prof- 
itable for us to notice how an example is woven into the context 
of a sermon. We should not esteem it as too troublesome to 
jot down in our homiletic commonplace books such illustrations of 
varied methods as may strike our fancy. Merely to read and 
approve is hardly sufficient, since we are apt to forget so quickly. 
The labor of writing down the context will probably assure our 
memory both of admirably suitable things for our own future use 
and of a good manner of presenting them to our hearers. 

The same counsel applies to similes, metaphors, and other figures 
of thought or of speech. It would prove tiresome if we frequently 
repeated such forms of comparison as “just as,” “even as,” and 
the like. A figure can be stripped of its formal rhetorical expres- 
sion and be given in a more homely and more direct fashion. 
Instead, for instance, of saying “just as a perfect and beautiful 
pair of eyes would be useless for seeing if the optic nerve were 
paralysed,” we can picture a man in possession of an excellent 
pair of eyes and then point out how helpless he would be, in spite 
of the eyes, if the optic nerve were paralysed; and we could then 
continue with an application of the thought to the intellectual man 
whose spiritual sight is lacking. We could do this without the 
need of adding “similarly,” or “so too,” or “in the same way,” 


and could thus picture the worldly success of professional men who 


nevertheless cannot see the things that are of everlasting impor- 
tance to them. “Seeing, they see not,” as Our Saviour declared 
with terrible emphasis (Matt., xiii. 13). We are not restricted 
to set forms. They easily become tedious to the hearer. 


Weare not restricted to examples from sacred history. History, 
science, art, poetry, literature in general, discoveries and inven- 
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tions, popular customs, personal experiences—all these are open to 
us. The field is as inviting as it is extensive. 


The preacher might well cultivate his powers of observation. I 
have listened to retreat-masters who evidently had done so with 
notable success. The illustrations or examples they used were de- 
clared to have come under their own eyes as personal experiences. 
There was in this fact a piquancy too often absent from merely 
bookish knowledge. In addition to close observation, however, 
these preachers cultivated and perfected their observation by daily 
meditation, for their moralizations based on their observation were 
most happily pertinent. 


Habits of observation appear to come naturally to some persons. 
Others must attain such a power only by long and diligent prac- 
tice. Doubtless, there are good folk who never succeed even after 
long self-training. But the man who does succeed can be an at- 
tractive preacher, since he . 


“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything”— 


or, at least, good material in everything. 

The familiar tone common to spiritual retreats permits the 
preacher to use the “perpendicular pronoun” without either osten- 
tation or self-consciousness, and this fact lends a certain homely 
charm to his illustrations as well as a sense of reality in the moral- 
izations based on them. The Sunday preacher, however, will 
doubtless be well-advised—especially if he has been recently or- 
dained—to use that pronoun only sparingly. Fr. Stang, indeed, 
urges preachers in general to “erase the letter ‘I’ from their vo- 
cabulary.” But his advice is given in connection with a caution 
against personalities in the pulpit, and particularly against an ex- 
pression of resentment at some personal injury or grievance. Older 
priests may use the “I” more frequently, since their years of service 
obviously qualify them as witnesses possessed of good judgment. 

We can avoid the perpendicular pronoun, of course, by using the 
experiences of others. What is roughly styled the “anecdote” 
allows us to quote striking passages or obiter dicta of famous men. 
Carlyle’s philosophic despair: ‘““Whence, and O heavens! whither?” 
is brief and startling, and can sum up many paragraphs of a ser- 
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mon. The Jewish proverb, “Jerusalem was a clean city because 
every householder kept his own doorstep clean,” would point the 
moral to Cardinal Newman’s solution of our Catholic problem 
of Protestant distrust of us, namely, that each Catholic ought to 
be an example to his separated brethren in all moral duties, in all 
civic righteousness. The business man’s “Time is money,” or 
Benjamin Franklin’s “Time is the stuff life is made of,” or our 
Catholic view that “Time is Eternity,’ might give a sudden 
“snappy” turn to a discourse on “The Value of Time.” 

Variety in preaching, like most other good things, can ordinarily 
be had only by making copious notes of our own experiences and 
those of others, of striking thoughts in our reading or our medi- 
tation, of proverbial expressions in various tongues, even of poet- 
ically treated themes which have the double virtue of attractive 
form and striking character. Apropos of this last suggestion, I 
recall that Archbishop Ryan, when answering the toast of “Civil 
and Religious Liberty” at an annual dinner of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick in Philadelphia, received an ovation after having 
recited Gerald Griffin’s poem on The Orange and the Green. The 
Archbishop made no “speech.” He merely recited the poem. He 
explained to me that he had not had the leisure to compose a 
formal reply to the toast on that highly important occasion—im- 
portant, because the higher proportion of non-Catholics in the 
membership of the organization demanded great care in the han- 
dling of such a toast. My own experience on several occasions 
duplicates that of Archbishop Ryan in this one respect of appro- 
priate recitation of a poem which is not well known to one’s au- 
ditory. Of course, we must avoid anything like: “Lives of great 
men all remind us,” etc. 

Some one has said that a priest must never allow his finger-tips 
to grow callous. Touching so often the Sacred Host and the con- 
secrated chalice, is it possible for his fingers to grow callous? I 
suppose that the warning was not given heedlessly. Indeed, it is 
merely a detailed and larger way of repeating the old Sancta sancte. 

What we do often we may gradually do through mere force of 
habit. It is quite easy to fall into a rut, and it is still easier to 
stay there than to crawl out of it. Preaching is no exception. We 
may acquire habits or mannerisms in our preaching. A pious 
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lady told me some years ago of a priest of her parish who “always,” 
she said, “begins his sermon by describing the place in which the 
Gospel selection placed Our Lord.” That was a good thing to do 
in a sermon, and my reporter liked the sermons very largely be- 
cause of this preliminary description. The parish had several 
curates, but only this one had the custom of describing the locale 
of the Gospel. There was, it seems clear enough, a desirable 
variety in the habits of the preachers taken collectively, and the 
impression of sameness in manner was practically eliminated by 
the passing of weeks between the preaching of her particularly 
admired curate. Had he been the sole priest in a rural parish, 
however, it seems likely that his habit of description would gradu- 
ally pall on the taste of his parish. In general, it may be said that 
we are apt to be victims of rote and may be unaware of the fact, 
which is meanwhile notorious in our parish. 

Variety is desirable. Paxton Hood, in his volume entitled “The 
Vocation of the Preacher,” admits the value of our missions and 
retreats, and laments the absence of such variation from customary 
parish life in his own denomination: 

“It was Saint Carlo Borromeo—a great example for us all, every 
way a Cardinal, but also a great Sunday-school teacher (perhaps 
the first of Sunday-school teachers), a beautiful and blessed la- 
borer among the poor—who said: ‘A parish priest should be like a 


French milliner, always bringing out new modes, in order to keep 
up the interest, and stimulate a languishing taste?’ Why not?” 


Missions and retreats are serviceable variations, it is true, and 
something still more valuable than that. But they come with com- 
parative rarity in parish life. Can the priest make his preaching 
a series of mild surprises to his congregation? (Can he manage 
somehow to avoid the dulling quality of perpetual sameness? 

Several avenues of escape lie open to us in the mere form our 
sermon may take. There is the broad distinction between the 
Homily and the Set Sermon, and there are distinctions in form 
among the homilies themselves. Some writers admit two forms; 
others, three forms; others, four forms. If we cultivate the idea 
of four forms, and use all four at different times as variations from 
the Set Sermon, we can reach a certain sort of variety which 
should be alike pleasing and instructive to our congregations. 
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A careful reading of the homilies in our Breviary will suggest 
how we can make use of the forms by adapting them to modern 
needs. But one highly important fact to remember is that homilies 
are desirably pedestrian in their rhetorical composition. A homily 
is simple and familiar in tone and manner. It eschews “fine writ- 
ing.” The pompousness found in the homilies of Fr. Appleton 
(published posthumously) is a lesson in what to avoid. An ex- 
cellent illustration of “how to do it” is given by Father Thomas 
C. MacNamara, C. M., in his “Sacred Rhetoric’—an admirable 
volume which seems to have gone into desuetude, as many good 
Catholic books unfortunately do. But this subject is perhaps 
worthy of fuller explication in future papers in the present series. 
The Homily ought not to be allowed to sink into oblivion. It 
could be made a delightful break through the monotony of our ser- 
monizings, and could do its own good work besides. 

Many suggestions have been made in this paper concerning 
methods for avoiding monotony in preaching. Some unintentional 
emphasis may seem to have been laid on the use of poetry—poetry 
which is quoted literally and in extenso. The great Apostle of the 
Gentiles did not, it is true, despise poetry. He quotes two poets 
in his sermon to the Athenians. But he was then speaking argu- 
mentatively rather than poetically. I think a preacher would be 
well advised to use poetry only very rarely in a sermon, and even 
then only either from a hymn or from some most easily intelligible 
writer. But he would be also well advised to have a copy of some 
meditative poet (such as Wordsworth or J. R. Lowell) on his 
desk for casual reading whenever a brief leisure may permit. Good 
poets know how to pack their thought more neatly in verse than 
in prose, and insensibly offer excellent models to writers of prose. 
They know how to train and justly to restrain the grand faculty of 
the imagination—a faculty (as a bishop of fine literary talent re- 
cently remarked to me) not sufficiently developed in many preach- 
ers, who could find that faculty most helpful in their work. 

















PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 
X. Neque Grecus neque Barbarus 


In some earlier papers I have tried to insist on an instinct which 
is so deep in us as to appear fundamental—indeed, in so far as the 
money-getting instinct is a mere variation of the acquisitive in- 
stinct, I suppose it 1s fundamental. 


I said little about the spreading out of that instinct till it covered 
a class (I mean, the moneyed class), so that the priest without ob- 
serving it pays more attention to moneyed people in general than 
to poor ones. I must say that I think that very few priests are 
“money snobs,” but when they are, they are very badly so. I add 
that some of the moneyed laity simply ask to be fleeced, bled, 
sponged upon, or what you will. They constitute a bad temptation 
for a weak or inexperienced priest. Thank God, in that very de- 
moneyed land of England, there are few (if any) of what were 
called “fashionable” congregations, though with what loathing (I 
am rebuked—one ought seldom to loathe) have I watched them 
in Paris, and the pre-War fashionable young priest. Much nearer 
home have I watched such priests, always or nearly always young: 
silk hat, velvet collar, tubular and gold-ringed umbrella; travel- 
ling—these servi servorum—first-class of course and not because 
(for instance) they felt ill or wanted to be alone to do some work. 
I expect they grow out of all this; one meets few older priests like 
it. And I interpolate that it is, as a rule, just bad manners to be 
dirtily dressed: a priest can always brush his hat and coat properly 
and have a clean collar, and then, however shabby be his suit and 
threadbare its cloth, the more will really decent folk approve of 
him. I must confess I have never yet had to be sleek save for the 
sake of a few people whose judgment hadn’t had time to get prop- 
erly formed. But to be decent is an act of good manners. 

But aren’t “good manners” an invention of and a homage to 
“class”? To my mind, good manners are a form of humility; I 
do not like the idea of “having” good manners, as though they 
were a necklace you could put on and off; but I would like my 
respect and unselfishness always to be “good,” simply because other 
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people are God’s children and I am their servant, qua ‘priest. I 
am fortunate, when writing these papers, in not knowing anything 
at all about the United States; so I cannot be supposed to be criti- 
cizing anyone there. But I have been to other countries which 
profess even extreme democracy, and the insolence displayed by 
rich people to poor, and the savage subservience displayed by those 
who could not help themselves towards those who “recalcitrant un- 
dique tuti,”* horrified me. I had seen nothing like it, but I am 
conscious that the root of what can grow into it can germ in the 
heart of priests no less than of layfolk. 

In lands where no ancient and titled aristocracy has formed a 
“class,” may no other class form itself with which the Church— 
in the concrete, the clergy—may so much as seem to be in necessary 
alliance? Were this a descriptive article, I could relate incident 
after incident showing how (e.g., in Austria) the Altar had been 
so integrated, so to say, with the Throne that the fall of the latter 
has dragged down the former. Too often priests had become mere 
paid civil servants; too often prelates were but ecclesiastical 
grandees. The havoc cannot be assessed. The United States can- 
not create that Class-ism: but I suppose they could create a Class- 
ism. Since Australia and South Africa can do so, any region can. 
I have never hesitated to say that Class-ism has been one of the 
Church’s wounds through which Christ’s blood pours unredemp- 
tively, and that the priest must from the outset be outside any class, 
and unflatterable by this extreme or by that. For it is as possible 
to be flattered by the rich and “named,” as by those who say: “We 
know we can trust you. You are no ‘grand’ priest; you are not 
the Rich Man’s pet.” 

But now I am forced to pass to a Group-ism which I find it 
almost impossible to talk about without getting into trouble. I 
recently wrote a book about New Zealand and Australia, of which 
it could almost with truth have been said by my compatriots : “But 
you appear to be a New Zealander in New Zealand, and an Austra- 
lian in Australia,” so heavily did I emphasize the desirability of 
men in either country being themselves and not professing or even 
desiring to be “English.” Yet there was one critic found to say: 
“This is a piece of John Bull propaganda.” For a moment I was 
tempted to growl back. Yet, I recalled to myself that seemingly 
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1Horace, “Satires,” II, I, 20 (freely “kick back with perfect impunity’’). 
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ineradicable belief of a man that all that is in him is permeated by 
his nationality, and that the best in him is there because of his na- 
tionality, and that you may take it for granted that his nationality 
and his religion are so intertwined as to be in themselves connected, 
that what he says must be “nationalistic.” The way to provoke a 
Hungarian to the purest expression of his Faith is to mention to 
him Rumania; to set Polish Catholicism ablaze, allude to Russia or 
again Prussia. The foreign missions have achieved only the thou- 
sandth that they might have done, had they not made nationalism 
warp to their religious woof. In the Algerian mountains I met 
an Arab who refused to believe that I was not French (I confess 
I was talking it) because I said I was a Catholic; only today have 
I received a letter from an Oriental Patriarch who tells me that 
the missions belonging to two different countries in his land defi- 
nitely will not teach the Pater and the Ave in the native tongue 
(which they know quite well) but only in their own. Just as I 
have seen (I assure you) one parish in one town invent a whist 
drive which they had not intended to have because the neighbor- 
ing parish was having a dance that night, so have I watched one 
Catholic mission (say French, for the sake of argument) arrange 
a function in order that it might clash with a function arranged 
by another (call it Spanish), wholly upon nationalistic grounds. 

I know what I am saying (and I may guess what you are think- 
ing) when I say that Christ’s priest has not to permit, let alone 
to foster, anything whatsoever that may create schism of wills or 
even of sentiment among Catholics. I am also fully conscious of the 
peculiar position in which Catholics in the United States are, when 
they find themselves faced with the fact that they are dealing with 
(say) a congregation of Lithuanians, being themselves of (say) 
Irish descent, and finally are asked to be and produce “100% Ameri- 
cans.” I can only say that I believe it to be the priest’s job to 
abdicate everything save his priesthood. Just as I do not wish to 
remember whether I am the son of a marquis, a mayor, or a miner, 
so do I not, in my daily work as priest, wish to remember whether 
I am English or (say) Russian. I have the Catholic Faith to trans- 


mit, and for its sake I wish to relinquish every other preoccupation, 
however legitimate. When you suggest to a Serb that he should 
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become a Catholic, and he replies: “What, and me go Croat or 
Slovene?” you gauge how deep the gangrene has gnawed. 

Our Lord had a singular vocation. He was not sent “save unto 
the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” His personal work seldom 
took Him outside of Palestine—perhaps only once so much as into 
Samaria. Yet, in Samaria it was that He lifted up his eyes to see 
fields white to harvest; and twice He had to exclaim that He had 
not found such faith, “no, not in Israel’; and it was Jerusalem that 
broke His heart. It was to the Apostles, whose descendants we are, 
that He handed over the world mission, and how many visions and 
miracles—and how high an explosive in the shape of St. Paul— 
were needed to get the fact into their thick skulls. No more Jew 
nor Greek, foreigner or barbarian, slave or free—nay, male nor 
female. “You are all one thing in Christ Jesus.” 

I hold that the priest, wishing to offer a total service to Christ 
Our Lord, will examine ruthlessly whether in any way nationalism 
is interfering with or even coloring his Catholicism. 




















MIXED MARRIAGES: VOICES FROM THE PEWS 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


In an article in the June issue of this Review the writer pre- 
sented the views of a number of priests and prelates on mixed mar- 
riage as a source of Catholic leakage, together with suggestions of 
methods of stemming such leakage and even utilizing it as a source 
of conversions. As our laity are directly concerned with this prob- 
lem of mixed marriage, it is only natural that they would have 
certain views on this subject which are worthy of our careful con- 
sideration. Our Holy Father has repeatedly emphasized the grow- 
ing field for the work of the Catholic lay apostolate, and has 
pointed out both the wisdom and the necessity of utilizing their 
valuable assistance in the solution of many of the problems now 
facing the Church. 

The admonition of our Sovereign Pontiff is peculiarly timely. 
There is no doubt that in the past we have restricted the codpera- 
tion of the laity to too limited a field of service. The extension of 
Christ’s Church on earth and the stemming of leakage offer a con- 
stantly enlarging domain for valuable assistance and reinforcement 
from our lay members. With this end in mind the writer secured 
the views of a number of scholarly and devoted lay men and women 
on the problem of how we might best stem leakage resulting from 
mixed marriages. Their contributions, like those of the priests and 
prelates in the previous article, are presented in no spirit of captious 
criticism, but with the sole purpose of being constructive and help- 
ful to the Church we love, and to the clergy who devote their lives 
in so sacrificial a manner to her service. 


A staunch Catholic layman whose long and distinguished ca- 
reer in public education has brought honor both to himself and to 
his Faith, touches upon a new angle to this problem in the following 
frank manner: “I never could feel that the sermons on mixed mar- 
riages in the Church did very much good. It seems to me that, if 
the clergymen would give some attention to the social organization 
of the members of their parishes in bringing the young people to- 
gether in social relationships, it would do far more good than all 
the sermons that could be preached on mixed marriages. The no- 
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tion of the Church on co-education tends to keep the sexes apart in 
the schools. This may or may not be a good thing, but it is often 
much easier for Catholic young men to meet Protestant young 
women and understand them than it is to meet Catholic young 
women, and the opposite is also very true. 

“It seems to me that the leakage from the Church is chiefly 
through mixed marriages. That is the reason for the above com- 
ments. The Protestant churches are organized pretty largely upon 
a social basis, as you understand. The Catholic churches are organ- 
ized in no sense upon a social basis. As an undergraduate and grad- 
uate student in a number of colleges and universities away from 
home, I always found it much easier to get acquainted with Protes- 
tants than with Catholics. Catholics make no effort whatever to 
look after the stranger in the parish, and although I have been, as 
a young man, in a number of university communities, I never found 
it at all easy to get acquainted with Catholic families.” 


Need of Constructive Measures 

The foregoing sentiments reflect the views of the other lay con- 
tributors to this investigation and of the overwhelming majority of 
our laity with whom the writer has discussed the subject. One of 
the contributors states the case thus succinctly: “The clergy de- 
nounce mixed marriage from the pulpit. But what are they doing 
to afford Catholic young men and women opportunities of meeting 
in a social way? The answer in most parishes is: ‘Little or nothing.’ 
They confine their efforts largely to denunciation, whereas a little 
constructive work in bringing the young men and women of a 
parish together in a social way would yield immeasurably greater 
results. A necessary prerequisite for Catholic marriages is the 
fostering of acquaintance and friendship among Catholic young 
people. It seems to me that in most of our parishes there is little 
or no organized work along these lines. The result is inevitable— 
a constantly increasing number of mixed marriages.” 

A similar observation is made by a lay contributor who says: 
“Mixed marriages reflect the unsociability that characterizes most 
of our parishes. I do not think I exaggerate when I say that the 
average city parish is about as reserved, unsociable and unfriendly 
as any group of similar size to be found anywhere in the country. 
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The Catholic social consciousness, the corporate sense of friend- 
liness, the outstretched hand to the lonely stranger in our midst, 
the friendly interest in the young man or woman hungering wist- 
fully for social companionship, these are woefully lacking. Is 
it any wonder, then, that mixed marriages result, and that they 
will continue to increase as long as the present social frigidity 
within our parishes continues? The Church rightly stresses the 
supernatural and the religious elements in her services. But sup- 
plementing her devotions, and auxiliary to them, might there not 
be developed a Catholic social consciousness and a sense of friend- 
liness among her children? Perhaps some of the blame for this 
aloofness should fall upon the laity, but a little leadership from 
our clergy would help us to break the ice.” 

Other lay contributors write in the same vein. One reports that 
because of the nature of his work he has had occasion to reside 
in a dozen different cities for periods ranging from six months to 
three years. During his attendance at parish churches in those 
cities, he states, he had rarely found an opportunity of meeting 
his co-religionists through any activity sponsored by the Church. 
Social life among the members of most of the parishes was prac- 
tically non-existent. The opportunities of social contact for young 
people ure afforded chiefly by agencies which have no connection 
with the Church, and the result is that our young people meet 
about five times as many non-Catholic young folks as they do those 
of their own Faith. Under such circumstances the wonder is not 
that there are so many mixed marriages, but rather that they are 
not even more numerous. 


Catholic Social Aloofness 

Another lay contributor reports that he and his family recently 
returned from an auto trip to the Western Coast where they spent 
several months. NaturaJly they attended Mass at many different 
churches, but met practically no one through such attendance. On 
their return they happened to be passing through a large city in 
the Middle West on Sunday morning. From a passer-by they in- 
quired the directions to the nearest Catholic church. In their 
anxiety to be present at Mass on time, they hurried in without 
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stopping to observe the name—The Episcopal Church—carved 
upon the cornerstone. 

When they perceived the slim attendance they began to wonder 
if they were really in a Catholic church. But a clergyman wearing 
the proper vestments appeared to be celebrating Mass at an altar. 
When the service ended, a number of the people came over and 
greeted the visitors in a friendly way, and said how happy they 
were to welcome them to their service. “Then,” reports the con- 
tributor, ‘“we knew we were not in a Catholic church. For Catho- 
lics never display any interest or friendliness towards visitors in 
their midst.” 

We are proud of the fact that the Church has remained true to 
her essential nature as a religious institution. We are proud of 
the fact that the emphasis in her services is upon the strictly re- 
ligious element, the worship of God, and the offering of praise 
and sacrifice and homage to the Most High. Not for any price 
would we allow that emphasis to be minimized or to be shifted 
to any other value. Yet, the Church is not only a religious institu- 
tion, composed of human beings who have been endowed by God 
with a social nature; the Church has likewise always sought to 
promote the social happiness of mankind. Her charitable and 
philanthropic institutions ministering to the sick and dying, the 
delinquent and homeless, the feeble-minded and the insane, the 
orphans and the aged, have won for her the admiration of the 
world. 

In a milieu, however, where we are outnumbered about five to 
one, there would seem to be the need of special organized efforts 
in every parish to bring our young men and women together in a 
social way, to foster acquaintance and friendship among them, 
and by these constructive measures for the promotion of Catholic 
marriage to lessen the likelihood of its opposite. This would 
appear to be one of the steps most urgently needed if we are to 
stem the ever increasing tide of mixed marriages. 


Fostering Catholic Marriages 
In a city parish of some four hundred families, where mixed 
marriages were numerous, the pastor set out to see what could be 
done in lessening their number and in promoting Catholic mar- 
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riages. He organized the young people of the parish into a society, 
giving to them considerable latitude in arranging dramatics, en- 
tertainments, and socials of various kinds under proper super- 
vision. He assisted the officers in working up a splendid attend- 
ance at their socials, enlisting the coéperation of several young 
married couples as a “floating committee” in helping everyone, 
even the most timid, to get acquainted. After two or three years 
he reported that the mixed marriages had notably decreased and 
the Catholic marriages had increased by leaps and bounds. 
“Father,” he writes, “it means work and lots of it, but it’s emi- 
nently worth while. Too many of us are content to follow the 
easier procedure of simply denouncing mixed marriages from the 
altar without doing anything to promote Catholic marriages. It 
isn’t fair to our young people. They are more sinned against than 
sinning. If we were not deaf and dumb and blind, we would hear 
the cries for companionship, and see in their faces the hunger for 
friendship which God has planted in their nature. Young people 
appreciate interest which a pastor takes in promoting their social 
happiness, and show it by their greater loyalty and enthusiasm in 
the work of the parish. It develops a Catholic morale and offers a 
powerful reinforcement to the spiritual work of the Church.” 
Here then is another method of approach to the problem of 
stemming leakage that may arise from mixed marriages. As pre- 
requisites for its success, it entails the development of those ele- 
ments which an observant layman points out are so woefully lack- 
ing in most of our parishes at the present time—‘“the Catholic 
social consciousness, the corporate sense of friendliness, the out- 
stretched hand to the lonely stranger in our midst, the friendly in- 
terest in the young man or woman hungering wistfully for social 
companionship.” Is not this suggestion that comes so largely from 
the voices in the pews worthy not only of our consideration but of 
our adoption as well? It has behind it the approval of reason and 
experience. In the judgment of the writer, its universal adoption 
would mean the galvanizing into action of the moribund social life 
of many of our parishes, with its wholesome reinvigorating in- 
fluence upon the spiritual life, and the promotion of Catholic mar- 
riages and the consequent stemming of possible defections which 
might arise from more numerous mixed marriages. 
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We should of course adopt the other means suggested by Bishop 
O’Hara, Frs. Gannon, Bergin, and numerous others, and demon- 
strated in such an impressive manner by Fr. McMenamin—that of 
utilizing the contact of prospective mixed marriages for the pur- 
pose of enlisting the non-Catholics in a thorough course of instruc- 
tion and thus winning a great proportion of them to an espousal 
of the Catholic faith. The adoption of both these methods would 
increase in a notable degree the number of Catholic marriages, 
would minimize the hazards of mixed marriage, and would 
transform the latter into one of the most prolific sources of con- 
versions to the Church in America. By such constructive measures 
a source of leakage that has been vexing many observant pastors of 
souls would not only be largely stemmed but would be made to 
yield a copious draught for Peter’s bark that is destined to sail 
the seven seas with its sails unfurled to all the winds that blow, 
until the Divine Pilot guides it at last into the eternal harbor with 
its precious cargo of human souls. 


























RELIGIOUS LIFE IN RUSSIA 
By His ExceLtency, THE Ricut Rev. Epwarp A. O’Rourke, D.D. 


In all the newspapers from time to time we read reports and 
letters purporting to come from Russia. As an example I will 
take the following letter, published in the London Morning Post 
of January 5, 1932, as being “a prisoner’s letter, successfully smug- 
gled across the Soviet frontier.” It is from a German Colonist, 
a descendant of the original German colonists introduced into 
Russia during the reign of Peter the Great. Ever since that time 
German agricultural workers have emigrated to Russia and in due 
course become naturalized, although retaining their German com- 
munal spirit of industry and perseverance and their own language. 
Their present crime in the eyes of the Soviet, says the Morning 
Post, is not that they are “foreigners,” but that they are a religious 
people. The letter begins abruptly: 


“We must live and end our lives surrounded by fields of ice and 
impassable forests, while others are rotting in prisons or skulking 
in caves or hollow trees. As regards those imprisoned, we hear no 
more of them. 

“It must not be thought that we are suffering more than other 
Russians, but I am speaking of our own suffering in order that our 
plight may be brought to the notice of the public and to make an- 
other protest to the League of Nations, and to other civilized centres. 

“We are living in the north as victims of the white death. It is 
strange that no one has dared to lighten the lot of the women and 
the innocent children. The only consolation of the German peasant 
is his belief in divine justice. Why have we been sent to exile? 
Because we remain true to God and will not descend to the Com- 
munist ideas so unworthy of mankind. 

“Our life was a life of work; but we are not prepared to enter 
the collective farms and thereby give up our faith. The world for- 
gets that Communism is built not only on an economic basis, but 
also on atheism, with an attitude towards women and children and 
a complete surrender of personality which the German colonists re- 
fuse to admit. 

“On what definite charge we have been sent to exile we do not 
know. Last July they came to our village and simply gave us the 
order that every living soul must be on the train in twenty minutes. 
We could not take anything with us. My sister had even to go 
barefooted, as her shoes were being mended. We did not know 
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where they were taking us, or for how long, or why. It was to 
Siberia they took us, and the sufferings of the journey are beyond 
description. 

“In this Siberian village we live in barracks. We are all weak— 
and we know what that word means. All men and women must 
work from early morning to late at night. For us there is no such 
thing as an eight-hour day. Our wage is every day a plate of 
vegetable soup without meat, and a half-pound of stale, sour bread. 
We are all famishing here. 

“There were in this area about 7,000 families, but we are dying 
off at about an average of ten a day. They simply come with a 
wagon, pitch the dead on it, and cart them away, without word or 
ceremony. No relations are allowed to attend the funerals, such 
as they are. Like the carcasses of dogs they are dragged off and 
heaped together. 

“Our German villages are practically all destroyed, the inhabitants 
deported, imprisoned, or shot. All who remain are the worthless. 

“Not so far from us many other German colonists have arrived 
in exile. They have told us that our homes have been torn down 
for conversion into cattle stalls. In the South, from where some 
of the newcomers had been deported to Siberia, we hear that con- 
ditions are terrible—all hope of salvation is lost. They tell me that 
the only religious rights allowed are those exercised by foreigners 
and under foreign protection. 

“Many villages are empty and, according to what we are told, the 
idea of the Soviets is to destroy utterly the German colonists, as 
they have given up hope of turning them into Communists. The 
authorities here openly say that the world public opinion would be 
roused if they shot all the German colonists wholesale—so they are 
placed where they must perish. Pray for us, and may God help us.” 


One cannot discount a story like that. I have before me a 
series of such letters, touching and intimate missives written to a 
parish-priest by his former parishioners. They have not been 
written for effect, and in their very simplicity they afford the most 
striking proof that, despite the love of exaggeration and the ap- 
parent joy with which certain papers print reports of horrors and 
atrocities, they none of them actually go far beyond the truth. 


All Religions Are Suspect 

The letter quoted above makes no mention of the writer’s de- 
nomination. In the eyes of the diabolical originators of the godless 
propaganda a belief in God is sufficient condemnation, and the 
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practice of a religion, any religion, is enough to make one a suspect. 
Nevertheless, does one read of the demolition of synagogues on 
the same scale as the destruction of churches throughout Russia 
or their conversion into cinemas, or clubs, or schools? Is there 
any parallel for the dynamiting of the shrine of Christ Saviour, 
one of the richest and most marvellous buildings of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Moscow, which the Bolshevist authorities 
recently blew up, after stripping its walls of the marble, malachite 
and lapis lazuli, and taking away the bronze and gold and precious 
stones of its innumerable ikons and decorations? Perhaps the 
authorities feared that a conversion to any other purpose of this 
particular sacred edifice, which has always held such a prominent 
place in Muscovite history, might be going a little too far, even 
for them; so instead, with fiendish cunning, they promised a fine 
spectacle to the younger generation and inaugurated the dynamiting 
as a sort of festival of the “Bezbozhniki,” as the godless are called. 
Youth prefers to break rather than to build. What child does not 
usually smash its toys as soon as it gets them? Children, too, are 
more easily impressed. The Bolshevists early realized this truism. 
The principles of religion inculcated in the elders may be combated 
only by severe punishments, exile and imprisonment, and even 
then they may be only subdued and not eradicated; but the children 
can be influenced by other means. From the very outset, the first 
concern of the Soviet regime was to do away with the old and to 
start instilling the new doctrine into the young people. The teachers 
began by telling the rising generation that they need no longer 
obey their parents. Parental authority is dead; family life stamped 
out; home life, home ties, no longer considered binding. 


Training of Children 

The children belong to the State, and by the new order of things 
they must obey only the State. The State is the highest authority ; 
fear of God is nonsense and merely displays one’s ignorance! The 
children are encouraged to tell their teachers of any anti-progres- 
sive views that may be expressed by their parents or their friends, 
and for such denouncements they are rewarded. It must not be 
forgotten that in the Old Russia, of some 180 odd millions of 
population, scarcely 17 per cent were able to read and write, 
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whereas now the children are being taught from the earliest possible 
age. 

There are schools everywhere now, and the first lessons are 
communism and godlessness. They have societies for the young 
people and clubs where they are urged to go for recreation, where 
lectures are given and debates held, and it is always propaganda. 
In the towns, almost at every street corner, there are loud-speakers 
broadcasting a ceaseless stream of propaganda, in the eating places, 
at the tea-shops, at the railway stations, it is always, everywhere, 
incessant propaganda. 

The children and young people are urged to go to the godless 
museums. A personal acquaintance of mine visited such an exhi- 
bition in V. some time ago. He came away overcome with a 
nauseating horror. Sections of ikons were shown to illustrate 
that they are mere wood and paint and canvas with no super- 
natural or divine properties. Bits of bread and wafer were dis- 
played with derisive and lewd explanations that the Christians 
believe these ordinary things have qualities that can save their 
souls. Every object having attached to it any special religious 
symbolism was held up to ridicule and scorn. A heap of brocaded 
and embroidered vestments and altar cloths were piled in a corner 
of one of the rooms. A large space of the premises with a great 
number of exhibits was devoted to a display and description, stage 
by stage, of how the Church “manufactured” saints, to show that 
the Orthodox priests embalmed their old and ugly monks, and 
used all kinds of animal bones which they specially dried for the 
purpose of supplying the demand for sacred fragments in the 
reliquiaries, while prominently placed in the center of the room 
was the most popular exhibit, with the densest crowd around it. 
This was a glass case, in which, full length, lay the nude body of a 
woman, about twenty years of age. There was an inscription on 
the case: “We also can make saints, just as well as the Church 
used to do.” 

In another room were phials which, their labels stated, were full 
of water taken from dead bodies, which was the kind of water 
called “holy” by the monks and priests, and administered by them 
as medicine in cases of certain sicknesses. The whole thing was 
most exhaustively and insidiously presented. The place was 
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packed with people, and the whole town was placarded with posters 
advertising the exhibition. 






When propaganda of this kind is instilled into the naturally 
receptive minds of youth, when morality ceases to exist with the 
abolition of family and marriage ties, and abortion is not only 
legalized but also state-performed; when institutions are set up to 
take care of all new-born children as state property, and alongside 
this there are hundreds of thousands of children, who were turned 
out of the orphanages originally or who are the orphans of vic- 
tims of the revolution, and who have been allowed to become 
thieving little savages, roving the streets in packs like wolves, 
dressed in rags, sleeping in cellars or garrets, a prey of every 
possible vice and disease; when priests of every denomination 
have been exiled, imprisoned, or executed simply because they were 
priests; when people are persecuted for merely possessing holy pic- 
tures—what idea can we form of the religious life of the Catholics 
remaining in Russia today? What of this half-million souls 
now scattered all over Siberia, where instead of the united parish 
life they enjoyed before the cataclysm of the Red Revolution they 
now go hungry and for the most part in fear of their lives, with 
not a priest near for hundreds and hundreds of miles? 























Catholics in Russia 

It was in White Russia and in the Ukraine that there were most 
Catholics before, and here a large proportion of the population 
spoke Polish. From a little place near the present frontier of 
Poland, which the parish-priest left during the fighting before the 
invasion of the Bolsheviks, at the time of their war with Poland, 
we have a letter written in Polish from the woman in whose charge 
he left the keys of the village church. Her letter is dated November 
8, 1929. She writes to thank him for sending her a parcel, and 
adds: “Our chapel, thank God, is kept clean.” But since then we 
have no further news of her, and at that time she wrote: “My 
health is very poor, but I am doing what I can as long as my % 
strength lasts. Please, if you can, do send me some rice and a . 
little flour, even if only a couple of pounds. I wish I could see 
you once more before I die. I pray for you every day... .” It 
requires no words of mine to emphasize the poignancy of the 
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appeal for “some rice and a little flour,” nor of the significance 
of the subsequent silence. 

From the same little town also comes the writer of a series of 
letters, starting in November, 1927. We can take her as an ex- 
ample, and by following her fate, step by step, we will see what 
is happening. This is a young woman with some education, a con- 
vert from the Greek Orthodox Church, and she was employed in 
a “Codperative.” In her first letter she explains how this was 
liquidated, and finding that it was impossible to stay any longer 
in that little town she was endeavoring to get enough money to- 
gether to go to S., but the authorities refused to grant her a permit 
on the pretext that her papers were not in order. She was obliged 
to wait a very long time and was finally given her papers, but was 
not permitted to go to S. or any other town in Europe. Instead, 
they were allowed, she and her mother, to select a province in 
Siberia, provided it was right in the very interior. So, acting on 
the assumption that it would be best to go as far as possible, she 
and the governmental official pored over the map, and chose a 
place on the borders of Turkestan, in what was formerly the Tur- 
gay district. She describes their journey at length, the towns full 
of ruffians and loafers, the railway stations crowded with peasants 
and tramps in rags. At last they reach their destination, formerly 
an outpost on the caravan route between Orenburg and Tashkent, 
now a typical Asiatic town in a land of no gardens, abandoned 
plantations, flat-roofed mud houses, constant rain, no firewood and 
only grass or a kind of peat for fuel. Here in this sparsely 
populated countryside, whose inhabitants speak only their own 
language and only few know Russian, she earns her living by can- 
vassing orders for a newspaper. The work is interesting but re- 
quires much energy, and getting about from place to place is very 
difficult by reason of the constantly changing regulations and 
formalities. The enthusiasm of youth breathes in this letter, and 
is apparent in her eager descriptions of the camel caravans, and of 
the Bedouins who sit crosslegged in the market-place among their 
baskets of eastern fruits. Her letter ends with a request that the 
good father send her a holy wafer for Christmas in his next 
letter, as there is none obtainable there, nor any church nearer than 
150 miles, and she knows no one in Russia whom she might ask. 
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Lot of the Peasants under Communism 

Two months later she acknowledges receipt of the wafer. It is 
winter now, with the thermometer down to 40° below zero and 
winds like gales. It is impossible to go on working; the places 
she has to visit are the little peasant villages, scattered 3, 5 or 10 
miles from each other on the Steppe. The towns and villages are 
all alike, the only difference being their size or the number of their 
inhabitants, and in them all there are exiles. These are peasants 
for the most part, and they have had quarters assigned to them, or 
they have found themselves mud houses or dug-outs to live in. 
Before the war, each settler here was given about 25 dessiatines 
(1 dessiatine = about 2% acres), and the harvest he managed to 
raise enabled him to live in comfort. The peasants were even 
rich, because if a man owned only six or eight pair of oxen he 
was considered badly off, and the average was twenty to thirty 
pair, besides the camels and sheep and other animals. There were 
few horses, these being kept as luxuries, the oxen and camels doing 
the work. The soil is good but hard, so that at least two or three 
pair of animals are required to pull a plough. The local people 
have no idea of fertilization. That was in the old days. Now 
things are different. The land is looked upon as belonging to the 
State, and each settler is entitled to 1 or 2 measures of land in 
place of the former 25, depending upon the number of inhabitants 
in each district, and irrespective of whether the land is arable or 
not. The hay is collected by the authorities and sold wholesale 
in the markets. The peasants, of course, cannot understand such 
an order of things, any more than they can understand why they 
are told not to keep Sundays and to count every fifth day a holi- 
day. The authorities confiscate their ikons and holy pictures 
whenever they find them, claiming they are the property of the 
State. Naturally the peasants hide their ikons and observe Sundays 
as holidays, and do no work on the fifth day, or official day of 
rest. 

In that climate the crops are not large, and now there is talk of 
impending famine. The peasants sow only just what they require 
for their own needs and to cover the levies they have to pay. 
Formerly they used to have reserves on which they could draw for 
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seed in case of a poor year, but now there are no reserves as every- 
thing has been exported. (This is written in January, 1928!) 


Communist Proselytism 

The Ukrainians now form a large part of the population, the 
writer continues, and they are outstanding for their industry. Their 
cottages are clean, decorated with handicraft, they have ikons, and 
spend their winters doing embroidery and carving. The older 
peasants are very tenacious of their religion, but they are an 
absolutely primitive people. They like to sit and spend hours on 
end talking and philosophizing, discussing every imaginable sub- 
ject, but the young people go to the “Comsomol,”’ or Union of 
Communist Youth. The Baptists have a number of adherents, 
however, and so have other sects. Family life, which is now 
being scoffed at by the class to which belong the officials and the 
workmen, still holds with the peasantry, but even they are falling 
under the corrupting influence. On one of her trips she stayed 
some days with a widow whose son was a member of the Red 
Army, and he told of how he had been taking part in a punitive 
expedition along the Persian border against the robber bands who 
had been raiding the frontier towns. These were a very brave and 
wild people. In one encounter the Red expedition captured a 
whole robber caravan with women and children. The women they 
sent back to the towns, and gave them out to the poorer peasants, 
who had not been able to afford to buy themselves any wives, one 
wife costing a large sum of money. “What would you, Father,” 
she writes, “this is Asia.” 

Lately all private dealers in bread had been arrested on a charge 
of demanding too high prices, and after trial they were condemned 
to 3 to 4 years imprisonment. She concludes: “Please send me‘a 
calendar or table of feast days, as they keep the New Style here, 
and Christmas and the New Year are in the New Style calendar, 
but Easter is Old Style and I don’t know when it will be. How can 
I go to confession for Easter? There is no church nearer than O. 
(150 miles away), and it is so difficult to get there, and I cannot 
get leave from my work to go so far. Wouldn’t a confession in 
writing do?” 

The calendar is sent to her, and she receives it. She now begs 
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to be sent a picture of Our Lady, as it is impossible to get one 
anywhere. She gives details of the harvest, and describes the 
terrible storms they have in the winter, adding that no one knows 
how many people have perished in the snow on the vast and track- 
less Steppe. She has had employment as a book-keeper, and in 
the winter she has been working in a publishing house, but the 
summer is their ‘‘dead season” and the office is closed, so she 
thinks they may go to Samarkand. 

A year passes. In January, 1930, she tells how the political 
situation was becoming acute. Clans of “Kulaks” had started to 
form and begun to lord it over the rest of the peasants, seizing 
their property, turning them out of their houses, putting them into 
prison. Some of the peasants, not wishing to submit, burned their 
grain rather than hand it over, and openly formed themselves into 
bands of opposition. “I saw this with my own eyes,” she writes, 
“T was in a field when a party of them came by, and I had to go 
with them a long way.” 


Communal Farming 
Then it was decided to unite all the lands into huge collective 
farms. Cattle and tractors were obtained, and all available men 
were pressed into service. It was possible to live in these com- 
munal farms, but one had to work exceedingly hard in order to 
earn enough for one’s daily food. Life in general was proceeding 
at an accelerated speed, and every day brought fresh fears and 
worries. There were no holidays now; in the offices and factories 
they worked seven days a week. And religion was dying alto- 
gether. One after the other, they were taking away the churches 
for clubs and schools. The atheistic agitation was so subtle and 
penetrating that the people themselves were ready to close down 
the churches. And as for clergy, there was now no one nearer 
than U., almost 500 miles. His name she cannot remember, but 
she had been to him. He was living in the direst poverty. She 
had been to confession, and had received absolution—no more. 
Again she describes the privations and sufferings of the terrible 
winters. There is no bread on the markets now. In the Co- 
Operatives they give 300 grammes, and of meat about 200 grammes 
a day, and of sugar 500 grammes a month, with other produce in 
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proportion. An intensive “Sowing Campaign” is being pushed 
forward by the authorities, and all Russia seems to be engaged in 
feverish building. Tremendous plans are being made. 

And now we come to the last message, dated May of last year. 
After changing her address several times, she is now in a little 
town in the mountains near the Chinese border. She is living 
with a native family and is learning their language. She is work- 
ing in the Government Codperative, but they are soon going into 
liquidation, and then she will be sent to another town. She would 
like to describe the material conditions of her present mode of 
life, but “does not know how the Censor will look upon this,” and 
she is particularly anxious that this letter should arrive safely as 
she has a special favor to ask. She has been feeling that living 
as she does amongst Orientals and strangers she is forgetting her 
native language, and drifting far away from spiritual things. Some 
time ago, she sent some money to Warsaw, and ordered some 
books. The money disappeared, and she never received the books. 
She suggests a round-about way in which the books might be sent 
to her, so that she should be sure of getting them. At the same 
time she begs to be sent some writing paper. This is her last sheet, 
and she has no more. In her own words: “There is a paper 
crisis, and there is none to be bought anywhere for any amount of 
money.” 

Here we have unfolded the story of a real person. This is no 
figment of the imagination. Reading over the letters, we can fol- 
low how this poor girl has developed in the experiences of her 
exile. At first she wrote enthusiastically, intensely interested in 
all the novelties of the change from West to East, and then we 
can read ever more and more clearly between the lines how fear 
has crept in, and she hardly dares to write of any but general 
things—the crops, the weather, and how are they all at home? 
And finally, the cry that she feels herself drifting away from her 
mother tongue, and losing hold on her religion! 

By concentrating on the life she has sketched, we can try to 
imagine just how hundreds and thousands of these exiles are living 
out their lives. This young girl is just an average. She is one of 
many, and from her case we may take an example of what is 
happening to those other unfortunates, similarly uprooted from 
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their homes, and deported to live in indescribable hardship and 
misery. Sent about from place to place, ever sinking lower and 
lower in the scale of humanity, forgetting native tongue and re- 
ligion in the one emotion of fear, and in the one ruling passion— 
to get enough to eat. Receiving no spiritual consolation from 
anyone, seeking oblivion, the weaker ones, how? 

And this young woman is one of the favored ones! She has so 
far been able to work; she has been permitted to retain the 
privilege of working, and has been allowed to earn enough to ex- 
change for ration coupons, and has been able to get food to eat. 
What of the aged or the infirm who are not entitled to receive 
rations, in a country where everything is rationed and food sup- 
plies sold only by the State? 


. Planting Asiatics in Europe 

~ These letters are actual human documents, and the story they 
tell is so appalling that we who live in civilized—or, shall we say, 
more cultured?—surroundings find it difficult to realize such 
horror. We have no authentic figures to show how many villages 
and towns all along the borderlands, in what used to be the 
Catholic districts of the Ukraine and White Russia, have been 
summarily evacuated in the same manner that this family was 
deported, and treated in the same ruthless way, but this we do 
know: a peasant living on the Polish side of the frontier line 
recently obtained permission to cross the border to visit the next 
village where he had relations. When he got there, he found that 
there was not a soul he knew left in the village, and that instead 
of his own people all the inhabitants had vanished, and been re- 
placed by Kirghiz or other Asiatics whose speech he could not 
understand. 

Here is confirmation that it is not only individuals on trumped 
up charges who are deported to Siberia or sent to the penal settle- 
ments, but that actually entire villages have been cleared out whole- 
sale, and the inhabitants replaced by Asiatics or Orientals. Thus, 
a border of foreigners is provided, a barrier raised to separate the 
blood brothers who were divided by the frontier line, a wall to 
prevent western influence from penetrating. Russia is to be still 
more completely isolated, to be rendered still more difficult of 
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access, for influence or—egress. We do not know on how big a 
scale the Bolshevist authorities are intending to carry on this 
transplanting of people, this uprooting and destruction of the re- 
mainder of a once flourishing and deeply religious race, but we do 
know that the establishment of communities of Kalmyks or Tartars 
or Kirghiz in Central Europe constitutes a menace to the religious 
life of all the population surrounding them. 

For purposes of their own, and in order the more effectively to 
prevent the escape of fugitives from Soviet Russia, it is obvious 
that the Bolshevist authorities will not have recruited the new 
settlers in the Ukrainian borderlands from the peaceful or farm- 
ing peasant classes. There can be no doubt but that they are 
fighting men, lured to guard the frontiers by promises of rewards, 
though it might be that they too have been transferred by force; 
yet, to my mind this is unlikely. Only of this can we be certain, 
that the Bolsheviks have seen in the Church their strongest 
opponent, whom they have set out to destroy. No effort is being 
spared, no measure left untaken, to stamp out anything and every- 
thing which may tend to raise the masses above the level of 
animals. To be driven by the few leaders who hold the whip- 
hand, the people must be crushed, reduced to a herd, and they have 
enough oriental fatalism or apathy in their make-up which permits 
them to allow themselves to be driven like cattle, but cattle with 
the added vices of human beings, vices encouraged by official 
countenancing of every kind of license, and human virtues—faith, 
love, hope—replaced by fear. 


Cheerless Existence of the Population 

The whole vast population is being reduced to one common level, 
with the class distinctions between the leaders and the led more 
marked than ever. Food, clothing, housing space are all rationed, 
while those in power have plenty. The people are conscripted into 
labor unions, and if one does not work one gets no food. Pay is 
meted out in kind, or in tickets on the government depots, where 
may be obtained the barest necessities of life, at prices fixed, of 
course, by the Government. For any real or “denounced” mis- 
demeanor one is expelled from the Union, and then is faced with 
starvation, for no non-unionist may be supplied with food, all 
sources of supply being controlled by the Government. As a 
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reward for good work, on the other hand, the workers are given a 
little more sugar, or perhaps a packet of cereal. 

In the minds of the people there is only one question of im- 
portance—food. And the authorities keep on with their ceaseless, 
hammering propaganda. The masses are cowed, apathetic, hungry. 
The dirt and squalor of their lives are indescribable, nor can one 
who has not been there understand the yoke of oppression under 
which the people live. The prevailing atmosphere of distrust and 
suspicion coupled with the lack of initiative of the average Russian, 
the systematic disruption of families and scattering of communities, 
the imprisonment or exile of all members of the clergy and the 
closing down or destruction of the churches, the gradual extermina- 
tion of the older generation who were brought up in the fear of 
God and their replacement by a new generation taught from in- 
fancy to deny Christ and all principles of religion—these are the 
conditions which must be borne in mind when one attempts to 
visualize the religious life of Russia today. 

After the time of the persecution of the Christians, Christianity 
rose triumphant in the end, but it took many years and countless 
lives. And now it seems that the rest of the world is just waiting 
for history to repeat itself, while arrangements are being made for 
profitable trade with those responsible for the misery and the 
devastation of countless souls! These men have the power in 
their hands, the strongest power there is—the power of arms and 
control of the food supplies. And these men have decreed that in 
Russia there shall be a new religion. The old faiths were a part 
of the old regime, they must give way to the new religion—Com- 
munism. For the ikons and the holy pictures have been substituted 
the portraits of Lenin. As in every religion, around the inner 
circle of true believers, are the rings of adherents, the self-seekers, 
the hypocrites, who proclaim the new faith more loudly, more 
fanatically than the original teachers. But this new religion is 
purely material and without any spiritualism; it is governed by 
fear. The masses of the people have been subjugated, their very 
thoughts controlled until in effect they are nothing but slaves, and 
they are dominated entirely by fear. 

It is a question of how much more the people can endure, and 
of how much longer the rest of Christendom will permit such a 
state of things to last. 
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DE MORTUIS NIL NISI—OPTIMUM? 


Sermons at Priests’ Funerals 
By ARMINIUS 


The funeral of a priest is an occasion for impressive solemnity. 
The Ordinary of the diocese is usually present. Brother-priests 
attend in large numbers. Religious Orders are strongly repre- 
sented. The church is generally too small to accommodate all the 
members of the congregation who wish to pay this last respect to 
their deceased pastor. The Office of the Dead is chanted. A 
Solemn Requiem Mass is celebrated. Usually the Priests’ Diocesan 
Choir sings the Proper of the Mass. There can be no doubt that, 
for his years of service in vinea Domini, the deceased priest merits 
all that Holy Church can offer in the matter of liturgy and suf- 
frage. Can the same be said of the extravagant claims that are 
made for him, far too often, in the funeral oration or, as it is 
perhaps more correctly termed, eulogy? 

In most dioceses the custom seems to be that a friend or class- 
mate of the deceased priest preaches the funeral sermon. Perhaps 
this is equally unfair to deceased and to preacher. Under the 
double stress of adequately eulogizing his deceased friend and at 
the same time justifying his own appearance before Ordinary and 
brother-priests, the preacher is apt to give unlimited sway to his 
imagination and to his emotion. The result is not always a happy 
one. Were it possible for the deceased to listen to the honeyed 
words thus pronounced over his casket, one wonders how much he 
would or could appreciate them. Is it not a fact that the average 
sermon on such an occasion is simply a farrago of euphemism and 
half-truth, equivocation and camouflage, eulogy and misrepresenta- 
tion? The sad part is that it is nearly always unconsciously so. 
Perhaps it was the thought of this that impelled a certain deceased 
prelate to leave strict orders that there was to be no sermon at his 
funeral, “because,” as he said, “he did not wish any lies told about 
him.” 

Time and custom seem to have crystallized the phrases used in 
this type of sermon. If the deceased scolded his flock ruthlessly 
and regularly Sunday by Sunday, he is described as a forcible and 
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fearless preacher. If he had to his credit the erection of church 
or school, convent or rectory, he is pictured as a builder par excel- 
lence, but there is no mention of the extravagant financial burden 
that will harass his successors for years. He may have been harsh 
to his subordinates, unyielding in his prejudices, relentless in his 
enmities, jealous of his rights, rigid in the exercise of his authority, 
but he is sure to be commended as a man of sterling character and 
rugged personality. Though indolent, unassertive, careless, if not 
positively negligent, the deceased is lauded as of studious, retiring, 
and self-effacing disposition. Granted that these are extreme cases, 
one must admit at the same time that the preacher at a priest’s 
funeral almost invariably suffers from what Macaulay somewhere 
terms “lues Boswelliana.” 

In a seminary retreat many years ago, a retreat-master, wonder- 
ing how it happened that at all priests’ funerals the deceased seemed 
to be a brilliant scholar, distinguished in his studies, winner of 
many prizes and leader of his class, asked what became of average, 
ordinary seminarians when ordained. Perhaps, like the priest in 
one of Canon Sheehan’s novels who “did not get even an Atque 
in Maynooth,” they are appointed chaplains to institutions. Many 
times superlatives are used so rashly that one could readily forgive 
the people for failing, even with all their love and loyalty, to recog- 
nize in the preacher’s word-painting the portrait of their deceased 
pastor. Undoubtedly there are priests who rightly deserve the 
richest encomiums and the most extreme superlatives. Every 
Catholic diocese has its saints and scholars. But their number 
naturally is limited. When all is said and done, what is the prac- 
tical use of eulogies, laudations, or encomiums in a sermon preached 
at a funeral? 

Holy Church takes nothing for granted. In her funeral liturgy 
the prayers even for deceased priests are all deprecatory. The 
only reliable judge of sanctity in this world is the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites. The verdict of that Congregation is based on search- 
ing investigation and convincing proof. There can be no anticipa- 
tion of its decision. Surely no one would claim that priests, even 
the best of them, are free from faults or exempt from judgment. 
Too often, unfortunately, the implications in the sermons preached 
at funerals seem to mean quite the opposite. Have not we priests 
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reason to fear the acco inting of our stewardship? Because of our 
spiritual privileges, sacced associations, and resultant responsibili- 
ties, we above all men tnay well dread the judgment. Of all people 
on earth, who are more apt to be forgotten so quickly, overlooked 
so utterly, abandoned so completely as deceased priests? Who will 
pray for us when we are dead and gone? We depend almost alto- 
gether on our good people. The neglect we may suffer, the forget- 
fulness many of us will surely suffer, will be due, not to lack of 
appreciation, want of gratitude, or failing memories on the part of 
our people, but rather to a funeral sermon half convincing our flock 
that, because of our merits, we could. have no real need of their 
prayers. 

Had any of us the privilege of writing the oration to be delivered 
at his own obsequies, what sentiments would he express therein? 
That sermon would be very different from the usual accepted type. 
It would have little room for superlatives and exaggerations. It 
would make scant reference to our merits, talents, or achievements. 
It would be singularly free from stereotyped phrases of adulation. 
It would express gratitude to our flock for their patience, loyalty, 
and generosity. It would appeal for forgiveness for our many 
faults and failings. But, above all and beyond all, the theme of that 
discourse would be a fervent, eloquent, and sincere petition for 
prayers for our souls. In death what would we wish—praise or 
prayer? 








PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Sranistaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 







Incidental Cases 


An incidental case is a question which is raised by one of the 
parties—or by the prosecutor or defensor vinculi, if either takes 
part in the trial—after the trial has begun, provided it is a question 
which, though not proposed explicitly in the bill of complaint, is 
nevertheless connected with the case in such a manner that it must 
as a rule be decided before the main question of the case can be 
adjudged (Canon 1837). 

The Code gives a comprehensive definition of what is meant by 
incidental cases. One speaks of such cases only after the main 
case or trial has begun. The trial has opened and the case is 
said to be pending in court with the issuance of the summons to 
the parties, after which they or their representatives meet in court 
and the plaintiff or petitioner specifies in writing what he demands 
or claims and the reason, in general at least, for his demand or 
petition, and the opponent or defendant denies all or some of the 
claims of the plaintiff. Thereby the precise point or points of the 
controversy are determined (cfr. Canons 1725-1732). As a rule, 
the parties or their representatives propose incidental questions for 
settlement. In criminal cases the prosecutor has to be present, in 
marriage cases the defensor vinculi matrimonialis, in cases about 
Sacred Orders the defensor sacre ordinationis. These officials may 
raise incidental cases and petition the judge to rule on them. An 
incidental case interrupts the procedure of the main case. As 
such interruption is not to take place without necessity, no entirely 
new matters may be raised in the course of a trial, but only those 
that are connected with the main point at issue in such a way that 
the main issue cannot be settled satisfactorily before the incidental 
question has been decided. 































Manner of Proposing and Settling Incidental Cases 
An incidental case may be proposed either orally or by a bill in- 

dicating the connection which it has with the principal case; the 

precepts of Canons 1706-1725 on the introduction of a case are, in 

so far as possible, to be observed (Canon 1838). 
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Though the incidental case may be proposed orally, it must be 
put in writing by the clerk of the court, an ecclesiastical notary, 
at the command of the judge (cfr. Canon 1707). The Code pre- 
scribes that the usual formalities for the introduction of a case 
into court should be observed in reference to incidental cases. The 
main point is that the opponent be informed of the question raised 
by the other party, and that he be ordered to appear on a specified 
day to answer the opponent in reference to the point raised. After 
this formality time will be granted to both parties to prepare a 
brief on the question, and the day will be appointed on which they 
are to be ready for the pleading and defense of the incidental case; 
if the matter is important and the parties ask that witnesses be 
heard, the date for the hearing of the witnesses will be fixed by 
the court. Just what is to be done will depend to a great extent on 
the judgment of the court, as is evident from the following Canons. 

After the judge has received the written or oral presentation of 
an incidental case, he shall hear the parties—and if necessary, the 
prosecutor or the defensor vinculi—and decide whether the pro- 
posed incidental question is futile and raised only for the purpose 
of delaying the trial of the principal case, or whether the inci- 
dental question is of such a nature and has such connection with 
the principal case that it must be decided before the main case can 
be settled. If he judges that it should be sustained, he shall admit 
the introduction of the incidental case; otherwise he shall by decree 
reject it (Canon 1839). 

It is feft to the discretion of the judge to decide whether, in 
view of the nature and gravity of the affair, an incidental case 
shall be decided in a formal trial or by a mere ruling of the judge. 
If the incidental question is to be settled in a formal trial, the 
rules which are laid down for ordinary trials shall be observed in 
so far as possible. The judge, however, shall take care that the 
terms of delay (e.g., the days within which the parties must produce 
proof and defense) shall be as brief as possible. If the judge 
decides that the incidental question is to be settled without formal 
trial, and he either rejects the incidental question or decides it, he 
shall in the document containing these acts briefly indicate the 
reasons from law and fact on which his ruling is based (Canon 


1840). 
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The last lines of Canon 1840 are of great importance in the pro- 
cedure. The judge has discretionary power to decide whether an 
incidental question shall be decided in the form of a trial (the par- 
ties being given an opportunity to prove their point by witnesses 
and other proofs and to defend themselves by the same means), or 
whether the incidental case is to be ruled out altogether or de- 
cided by the mere opinion of the judge. If he does not permit the 
legal procedure, he must give the reasons in law and fact for his 
course of action. After the final sentence has been rendered at the 
end of the trial, the ruling of the judge without legal procedure on 
an incidental case may furnish a good reason for the appeal. While 
there is no appeal possible from a sentence or a decree on an in- 
cidental case, objection may be raised to such sentence or decree or 
ruling in the appeal on the final sentence of the principal case. 


















Correction or Revocation of Decision on Incidental Case 

Before the principal case is finished, the judge may for a just rea- 
son correct or revoke an interlocutory sentence (sentence on an 
incidental case), either on his own initiative after giving the parties 
a hearing or at the request of one of the parties after giving a hear- 
ing to his opponent. In all cases in which the prosecutor or the de- 
fensor vincult takes part, their opinion must be asked before the 
judge changes an interlocutory sentence (Canon 1841). 

Though Canon 1841 speaks of an interlocutory sentence only and 
not of a decree, commentators on the Code are of the opinion that 
both are included in the authority which the Code grants the judge 
to change his decision on an incidental case. A sentence is spoken 
of only when the case is decided by formal trial; in a decision by 
decree or ruling on an incidental question there is no formal trial of . 
the incidental case. 

The Code lays down special rules for certain incidental cases 
which are apt to arise more frequently in the trial of cases. The 
first deals with contempt of court. ) 

























Contempt of Court 

A defendant who has been summoned and without a just excuse 
fails to appear in court either in person or through a representa- 
tive, may be declared guilty of contempt of court (Canon 1842). 
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Contempt of court is committed by all acts of disobedience to the 
judge in any matter pertaining to the trial of a case. Here, how- 
ever, the Code considers only that form of disobedience which 
tends to disrupt the legal procedure because of the refusal of the 
defendant to take part in the trial or by neglect of the plaintiff, 
after he has been instrumental in starting the trial, to prosecute the 
same. The courts are established by the public authority, civil or 
ecclesiastical, and it is therefore absolutely necessary that the law 
should uphold the authority of the courts and punish contempt of 
court as an offense against the public authority. Consequently, we 
find rules on contempt of court both in the old Roman Law and 
in the former Canon Law. In fact, every organized autonomous 
society which establishes courts of law must have some provision 
about the power of the court to force disobedient persons to respect 
the orders of the court; otherwise it would be to no purpose to 
establish courts of law. If impossibility or unusual great difficulty 
should prevent a person from obeying the orders of the court on 
a certain day and specified hour, it is incumbent upon him to inform 
the court. Both the old Roman Law and the Canon Law, old and 
new, have reasonable provisions allowing delay for just reasons. 
The very first Canon on contempt of court (Canon 1842) states 
that only the defendant who without a just excuse fails to appear in 
court is guilty of contempt. 


Conditions Under Which Contempt of Court Can Be 
Declared by the Judge 

The judge cannot proceed to declare a defendant guilty of con- 
tempt of court unless it has been first ascertained : 

(1) that the summons was legitimately issued and came to the 
notice of the defendant in due time, or at least should have come 
to him; 

(2) that the defendant has neglected to offer an excuse for not 
appearing, or has given no valid excuse in the explanation. 


These things may be proved either by a new summons of the 
defendant, ordering him to offer an excuse, if he can, for his fail- 
ure to appear, or contempt may be proved by other means (Canon 
1843). 

Before a defendant can be judged guilty of contempt of court, it 
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is absolutely necessary to prove that the order of the court to ap- 
pear on a specified day and hour in a specified place for the pur- 
pose of defending himself against the accusation, demand, etc., 
of the opponent has come to his notice in due time. If it is his own 
fault that the notice did not reach him, he is considered to have 
received the summons. If after due investigation the court cannot 
ascertain where he stays, the judge can summon him by edict (cfr. 
Canons 1711-1723). 

The second requisite for contempt of court is proof that the one 
summoned disobeyed the court through wilful disregard of the 
command. Such wilful disobedience is presumed by the fact that 
he does not appear and does not inform the court of the obstacle 
which kept him from obeying the court. If he informs the court 
that he cannot come but alleges a futile motive, it is the same as 
wilful disobedience. If he does not answer at all, the court must 
investigate whether perhaps he was unable to present an excuse, for 
only when he was able to communicate with the court and neglected 
to do so can he be declared guilty of contempt. Some sudden illness 
or some accident may make it physically impossible for him to in- 
form the court of the reason for his failure to appear. 

According to the law of the Code, the judge is not obliged to 
issue a new summons when the defendant does not appear and fails 
to offer a valid excuse. It suffices to prove that he is guilty of dis- 
obedience. The reason is that, as Canon 1714 rules, every summons 
is peremptory and does not need to be repeated. 


Consequences of Declaration of Contempt of Court 
The judge may declare the defendant guilty of contempt of 
court at the request of the opponent (plaintiff) or of the prosecutor 
or the defensor vincult, if either takes part in the trial; and, once 
the declaration has been issued, the judge may proceed with the 
case, observing the prescribed rules of procedure up to the final sen- 
tence and its execution. 


If the case proceeds to the final sentence without the joining of 
issues, the sentence may cover only the claims made in the bill of 
complaint; if the joining of issues had taken place, the sentence 
covers the object of the issues—that is, all the counts under which 
the plaintiff prayed for relief against the defendant (Canon 1844). 
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The declaration of contempt of court is not to be issued by the 
judge of his own accord, but only at the request of the plaintiff or 
of the prosecutor or defensor vinculi. If the judge of his own ac- 
cord wishes to enforce obedience to his orders, he is to proceed ac- 
cording to Canon 1845. In Canon 1844 the plaintiff or the prose- 
cutor or defensor vinculi demands of the judge the declaration of 
contempt of court, and, unless the judge wants to proceed accord- 
ing to Canon 1845, he is to issue the declaration of contempt of 
court. After that declaration the case goes on without the defen- 
dant. The plaintiff does not get sentence in his favor because of 
the neglect of the defendant to appear, but is obliged to prove what 
he claims in his bill of complaint or petition. If the defendant had 
been present at the joining of issues and only after that failed to 
appear (in person or by representative) to defend the case, the 
matter to be decided upon is determined by the issues; if no join- 
ing of issues took place, the claim or claims made in the petition 
of the plaintiff determine the matter to be settled by the sentence. 
The principle is that the sentence may not go beyond what has 
been alleged and proved. 


Forcing Obedience to Summons by Threat of 
Ecclesiastical Penalties 


The judge may threaten a party guilty of contempt with eccle- 
siastical penalties for the purpose of forcing obedience to the court. 
If the judge wishes to do so, he must issue the summons a second 
time together with the threat of penalties in case of disobedience; 
he may not declare the party guilty of contempt, or, if he has al- 
ready declared him guilty of disobedience to the first summons 
(cfr. Canons 1843-1844), he cannot inflict the penalties, until it 
has been proved that even the second summons has failed to break 
the obstinacy of the party summoned (Canon 1845). 

The court may not wish the case to proceed without the de- 
fendant taking part in the trial, and may therefore try to persuade 
the defendant to heed the summons and appear in court in person 
or by representative. The threat of ecclesiastical punishments is to 
urge the defendant to take the matter seriously and obey the court. 
Only after it has been proved that obedience to the second summons 
was wilfully refused may the judge pronounce the threatened pen- 
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alties against the defendant. That is according to the general rule 
on ferend@ sententie penalties, which are not to be inflicted until 
the person has been warned and informed that if by a certain date 
he does not obey the command a specified penalty will be inflicted 
on him. 


Consequences of Repentance of Defendant in Contempt of 
Court Before and After Final Sentence 


Before the final sentence, if the defendant recedes from his ob- 
stinacy and appears in court, his conclusions and proofs, if he of- 
fers any, must be admitted. The judge must, however, beware lest 
the trial be through malice unnecessarily protracted (Canon 1846). 

After the final sentence has been issued, the person guilty of con- 
tempt of court may petition the judge who issued the sentence to 
reinstate him in the right of appeal, but this petition must be made 
within three months from the day on which he had notice of the 
sentence; in cases, however, which never become irrevocably ad- 
judged, the petition for reinstatement may be made even after the 
lapse of three months (Canon 1847). 

In reading the foregoing Canons, one cannot help but marvel at 
the forbearance of the Church with the faults of her children. 
Though a person has wilfully neglected to heed the orders of the 
court and has permitted the trial of the case against him to go on 
without taking part in it, he is nevertheless to be heard in defense 
of his cause if he comes to court before the final sentence is pro- 
nounced by the judge. He will, however, be obliged to speed up his 
defense, for he may not unduly prolong the trial by his carelessness. 

If the defendant does not bother about his case until after sen- 
tence has been pronounced (of which he is, of course, informed by 
the court), he cannot claim that he has been condemned without a 
hearing. No trial either in the Church or in any organized so- 
ciety can be conducted with justice unless both parties to the liti- 
gation have equal opportunities to discuss the case before the 
court. The defendant’s contempt of court lasting to the very end of 
the trial justly deprives him of the right to appeal from the sentence 
of the court. Nevertheless, even then the Church permits him to 
ask the judge who conducted the trial and gave sentence to restore 
to him the lost right of appeal. The Code does not say that the 
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judge must restore the right of appeal, but that the defaulting de- 
fendant may ask for the concession, which is therefore left to the 
discretion of the judge. If the defendant does not request reinstate- 
ment into the right of appeal within three months from the time 
when he was informed of the sentence, he is not to be heard in the 
matter at a later date, unless it is one of those cases in which the 
law, for the sake of the public welfare or the salvation of souls, 
ordains that they may be reopened at any time so that there is no 
absolutely final adjudgment. These cases have reference to the 
clerical, religious or matrimonial state of a person (cfr. Canon 
1903). These rules for contempt of court apply also if the de- 
fendant wilfully disobeys the summons in the course of the trial 
(Canon 1848). 


Contempt of Court by Plaintiff 

If on the day and at the hour when the defendant, in obedience 
to the command of the summons, makes his first appearance before 
the judge, the plaintiff is absent and does not give any excuse at 
all or an insufficient one for his absence, the judge shall again sum- 
mon him at the request of the defendant. If the plaintiff does not 
obey the new summons, or if after answering the summons fails 
to begin the trial or after having begun fails to prosecute it, the 
judge at the request of the defendant, or of the prosecutor or de- 
fensor vinculi, shall declare him guilty of contempt, following the 
same rules which were laid down in Canons 1843-1845 for dec- 
laration of contempt of the defendant (Canon 1849). 


The Code apparently treats the plaintiff more leniently than the 
defendant. A defendant who through his fault fails to appear can 
be declared in contempt of court for that first disobedience; the 
plaintiff cannot be declared guilty of contempt of court for the 
first summons at the opening of the case (the joining of issues), 
but the defendant can either walk out of court and wait until he is 
summoned again, or he can insist that the plaintiff be made to come 
and try the case. If the defendant wants the case to be tried, the 
judge must issue the summons a second time to the plaintiff, and 
if he again wilfully neglects to appear, the case will be tried with- 
out the presence of the plaintiff. The defendant will then advance 
proofs against the claims of the plaintiff raised in his bill of com- 
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plaint or petition to the court. If in the course of the trial the plain- 
tiff wilfully disobeys the summons, he need not be summoned a 
second time, but the defendant, or the prosecutor, or defensor vin- 
culi, can petition the judge for the declaration of contempt of 
court. Wernz-Vidal (“De Processibus,” n. 557) say that, if he 
disobeys in the course of the trial, the plaintiff has to be summoned 
a second time, before the judge can declare him guilty of contempt 
of court. We do not find any justification for this opinion in Canon 
1849, but rather that one summons suffices in the course of the 
trial. Every summons is peremptory; the fact that Canon 1849 
speaks about a second summons for the opening of the trial by the 
joining of issues is due to the defendant himself, for without his 
insisting on a new summons to be issued to the plaintiff the court 
simply drops the matter. If subsequently the plaintiff wants the 
judge again to summon the defendant, he will have to give the 
judge assurance that he really has a case against the defendant and 
means to prosecute it. 


Consequences to Plaintiff of Being Declared in 
Contempt of Court 


The declaration issued by the judge that the plaintiff is guilty of 
contempt has the effect of depriving him of the right to prosecute 
his case. The prosecutor or defensor vinculi has the right to make 
the case his own and to prosecute it whenever the public welfare 
seems to demand such action. By the declaration of the contempt 
of the plaintiff, the defendant has the right to petition the court 
either that he may be discharged in the case, or that all acts done 
up to that time shall be declared null and void, or that he may be 
definitely freed from the claim or charge of the plaintiff, or that 
the trial may, even in the absence of the plaintiff, be conducted to 
the end (Canon 1850). 


Contempt of court by a plaintiff is considered far more serious 
than the same offense committed by the defendant, and justly so, 
because it was the plaintiff who started molesting another party 
with court procedure. Wherefore, if he is declared guilty of con- 
tempt of court, he loses the right to prosecute the case, and the 
Code makes no provision for restoring that right to him after re- 
pentance. In marriage cases and other affairs which concern the 
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public welfare, the defensor vinculi or the diocesan prosecutor may 
take the place of the plaintiff who became guilty of contempt of 
court. Otherwise, the defendant is given various means to free 
himself from further molestation in the case started by the plaintiff. 


Costs to Be Paid by Persons in Contempt of Court 

The party who has been declared guilty of contempt of court 
and has not proved a legitimate excuse for his disobedience, 
whether it be the plaintiff or the defendant, shall be condemned to 
pay the costs of the trial in so far as the expenditures were caused 
by his contempt, and also to indemnify the other party if expenses 
and losses were caused to him by the party in contempt. If both 
parties, plaintiff and defendant, are guilty of contempt, they are 
obliged to pay the cost of the trial in solidum, that is, jointly and 
severally (Canon 1851). 




















WHY PREPARATORY SEMINARIES? 
By Greorce ZIMPFER 


To some it may appear that any public discussion of the merits 
of the preparatory seminary is not only superfluous but presumptu- 
ous, now that Rome has spoken. Nevertheless, any phase of priestly 
training has naturally a peculiar interest for us, and this question in 
particular is being discussed in many a clerical gathering with just 
enough dubious, conservative foreboding and outright disfavor to 
add a tang to the conversation. The rather mild dissent which is 
here and there apparent can hardly be classed as active opposition to 
the movement but rather as another manifestation of that well- 
known human tendency to “let well enough alone.” In other words, 
the dissenters are largely “stand-patters” who are convinced that the 
problem of preliminary clerical training has been quite successfully 
handled in the past by our private high schools, and who fear that 
any “exposure” to ecclesiastical discipline and environment, coming 
thus early in life, means undue moral pressure and a virtual denial 
of the liberty of choice to the immature student. It seems, inci- 
dentally, that this fear is a distinctly American product, based of 
course upon our jealous regard for personal independence, and is 
shared to some extent even by those who favor the general establish- 
ment of these preparatory institutions. As Americans, we are rather 
keen about that very significant clause, “adapted to American condi- 
tions,” due perhaps to a more or less superficial investigation of 
European methods. 


The first contention of the dubious, namely, that our private 
schools have given satisfaction in the past, is of course one of those 
numerous statements which must be distinguished. And not only 
must the distinction be drawn repeatedly, but drawn somewhat in 
detail, which involves the disagreeable business of making compari- 
sons. 


Few priests worthy of the name would have the effrontery to 
deny that the various Orders and Congregations have done and are 
still doing a splendid work in the matter of Catholic education. It 
is quite safe to say that nine out of every ten priests in these United 
States today owe their early training wholly or in part to these de- 
voted teachers, and so feel not only no dissatisfaction towards them 
1059 
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but an active loyalty to the methods they employed. Nevertheless, 
we cannot forget that the scope of their efforts is general and not 
specific. Neither the schools conducted by religious priests nor 
those, either central or parochial, conducted by nuns have ever 
claimed to give their students anything but a general cultural course 
preparatory to college entrance and a sound religious training suit- 
able to any Catholic high school graduate. Certainly, none has 
ever claimed to give a course of studies specially adapted to candi- 
dates for the holy priesthood. It is the contention, therefore, of 
those who favor the general introduction of preparatory seminaries 
that this is a condition that demands improvement, that our boys 
of high school age who feel that they have the inclination and the 
fitness to study for the priesthood are spending precious years in a 
training which, however good in itself, is wide of the goal desired. 


Disadvantages of Ordinary High Schools 

Excluding any positive advantages of the preparatory seminary 
for the present, there are scholastic and social disadvantages con- 
nected with the ordinary high school and college which cannot be 
overlooked. We apply the statement, of course, to our Catholic 
schools, since it is clear that the atmosphere of the public institutions 
is wholly unfavorable to the development of a vocation and there- 
fore excludes them from any consideration here. And by “scholastic 
disadvantages” is meant not only the insistence upon such studies 
which, though good in themselves, have little or no bearing upon the 
priestly life, but principally the necessarily general and somewhat 
impersonal spiritual instruction and direction which such a general 
training implies. In high schools of this kind, vocations are dis- 
covered and fostered by the individual zeal of the teacher, and in 
many instances not discovered at all, not through any lack of zeal, 
but because no indication or declaration of intention is made by the 
student., Lest this seem improbable, let us remember that compara- 
tively few boys of high school age, especially in the first vital years 
of the course, are positively convinced of their calling in life, and 
so are naturally loath to declare their intentions without necessity. 
They are much more apt to favor a non-committal attitude and to 
rely, in a wholly innocent fashion, upon God’s grace to see them 
through successfully or to show them that their ambitions were 
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illusory. All this is quite human and is much easier than an open 
declaration of intention, even when that intention is understood as 
nothing necessarily permanent and binding. It means freedom to 
indulge mediocrity both in studies and in conduct. Even though 
they should confide in a trusted and beloved teacher, his direct influ- 
ence is necessarily limited, since any sustained and extraordinary 
interest would easily be misunderstood as favoritism. Under the 
circumstances the most that can be attempted in the way of special 
spiritual direction is necessarily spasmodic and occasional. 

As for social disadvantages, we need only mention the power and 
appeal of secular ideas transmitted daily by companions of less 
serious leanings and the strength of boyish disapproval of the length 
and restriction of the priestly training. These matters are discussed 
among boys with peculiar relish, even when none in the group has 
committed himself as to his preference. We ourselves may well 
remember how we had to struggle at times alone after a conversa- 
tion in which argumentation, supplemented by mild toleration and 
scorn, had left us wavering and uncertain. There are also, of course, 
the various social activities considered necessary today to allay un- 
favorable comparison with the public institutions, with their coral- 
laries of private house parties and dances. These activities, whether 
private or sponsored by the school, may be perfectly proper and effi- 
ciently supervised, but their attraction is great and they can scarcely 
be said to provide an environment suitable for the encouragement of 
a vocation to the priesthood, in spite of individual sacerdotal 
exceptions. Many an incipient vocation has been nipped, not so 
much by the fact that a lad attended a general high school as by the 
fact that the spiritual influence of the school was not sufficient to 
counteract the secular attractions outside school hours. The greater 
freedom of college but increases the difficulty. 

All this applies in an exaggerated form to our high schools, 
whether parochial or central, conducted by nuns. And the Sisters 
are the first to admit their limitations, not only in the direct foster- 
ing of vocations but also in the matter of ordinary control and disci- 
pline. In many such institutions neither religious instruction nor 
sacerdotal supervision is emphasized sufficiently—certainly not as 
much as in schools conducted by priests. We insist upon our chil- 
dren in the grammar school receiving religious instruction daily 
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from the Sister in charge of the class and at least two half-hour 
periods weekly from the priest, whose chief concern is not memory 
work but the practical demonstration of the religious principles 
learned. But in the parochial or central schools conducted by the 
Sisters, due to very exacting State requirements and possibly the 
desire to compete favorably with the public high schools, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to devote more than an hour weekly to this subject 
which is the raison d’étre of the institution, notwithstanding that 
the students are in the vital years of physical and moral develop- 
ment. The result frequently is that students are very apt to estimate 
the value of this all-important subject by the time devoted to it. 
The condition is considered tolerable because of the “religious 
atmosphere,” but certainly is no recommendation to a lad attracted 
to the priesthood. 

There is also the disagreeable necessity for coéducation. It is the 
well-considered opinion of many experienced nuns that this system 
hinders both boys and girls from receiving the care their moral and 
intellectual needs demand. Certainly much of the time the teacher 
should devote to molding frivolous girls into sensible Catholic 
women is spent in prodding on indolent boys who are at the stage 
where they feel it degrading to receive an admonition from a woman 
—a feeling which is undoubtedly influenced by the presence of the 
feminine element among the students. And it must be confessed 
that such feelings are decidedly contagious. The masculine desire 
to appear hard-boiled and indifferent to study is aggravated by the 
presence of girls who are at the hero-worshipping stage, and the 
serious student is very apt to feel uncomfortably conspicuous. The 
easier path is always inviting and is often taken. The advocates of 
coéducation may insist upon the value of a boy obtaining an appre- 
ciation of the feminine viewpoint and an ease of deportment in the 
presence of the opposite sex, but the disadvantages are patent, espe- 
cially for a boy with ecclesiastical inclinations. 


Necessity of Proper Discipline 
But just as serious, if not more so, is the difficulty of proper disci- 
pline and control. Few nuns are found who claim to be able to 
discipline boys of high school age. Here again we encounter that 
well-known opposition of the sexes. While a boy is in grammar 
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school, he is comparatively amenable to the discipline of the nuns, 
for his respect for the habit has not yet been neutralized by a spirit 
of manly independence. The term “comparatively” is used because 
this tendency of the youthful male to despise feminine precept al- 
ready makes its appearance in the seventh and eighth grades. In the 
high school the disease becomes acute and leads often to displays 
of braggadocio and open rebellion. Unless the code of discipline is 
formulated, promulgated and enforced by man-power( either pastor, 
assistant or lay brother), the Sisters labor under a serious handicap 
which tends to vitiate all efforts to establish a high standard of 
study. Are assistants willing to handle this phase of school work? 
No more than they are willing to teach Latin, Greek or mathematics, 
not so much because they distrust their capabilities, but because they 
feel that their parochial duties are amply sufficient for one man. 
For the work to be done well it is necessary that the prefect of dis- 
cipline be in constant touch with teachers and pupils. It is an ardu- 
ous, confining work in itself, and no assistant doing parish work can 
do it full justice. The same applies with greater force to pastors. 

In spite of these defects, however, we maintain that our coéduca- 
tional high schools are preferable by far to the moral dangers of a 
purely secular education. Though they place an additional burden 
on groups of parishes or the individual parish, they are providing 
secondary education under Catholic auspices to children who would 
either be deprived of it or seek it in the public schools. But, whether 
central or parochial, these institutions are not the proper places for 
a lad who favors an ecclesiastical vocation. 


Advantages of Preparatory Seminary 

Now, turning to positive argument, what are the advantages of 
the preparatory seminary? The answer is best realized by a com- 
mon-sense investigation of such an institution. It is different because 
its aim is different. It is more satisfactory because it strikes the 
target squarely. The base of the edifice is the common-sense con- 
viction that the best place to train for the priesthood is the place 
which specializes in such training, and a place which of its nature 
requires a declaration of intention or inclination on the part of the 
applicant. Thus, the immature mind secures one tremendous ad- 
vantage, a clarity of purpose, at the very outset. It matters not 
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whether that intention changes in time; the fact remains that, as 
long as the intention perseveres, the mind is focused on a definite 
object. Precious energy is not expended in vague dreams of future 
success in this or that endeavor. There is a great deal of truth in 
the saying that, “because of no fixed purpose in life, few men rise 
above the level of mediocrity.” The existence of such an institu- 
tion in a diocese furthermore focuses the attention of all Catholic 
students of primary and secondary grade. Priests in their parishes, 
Sisters in their classrooms, know about it and recommend it. The 
whole question of fostering vocations is rendered less complicated. 
Sisters, always zealous and eagle-eyed to detect the faintest signs of 
vocation, and priests, happy in fostering the first timid inclinations 
of the promising lad, find their part comparatively easy where before 
it was beset with difficulties, chiefly as to finances and choice of the 
proper school. Even the lad who hesitates to declare his intention 
through fear of a future change of heart begins to make inquiries, 
and in time is convinced that attendance at a preparatory seminary 
is not an irrevocable declaration, but simply supplies the best place 
in which to test his suspected vocation. Doubtless vocations are 
thereby often strengthened, and the mere knowledge of the existence 
of such a school is often the cause of a lad changing from the gen- 
eral high school to the preparatory seminary. 

The scholastic advantages of such a preparatory school are self- 
evident, especially when the institution is blessed with its own 
charter. In any case, even when the course of studies is based upon 
the general cultural norm and centers around the mastery and appre- 
ciation of English, an important modification is at once noticeable 
in the insistence upon and the importance and time conceded to the 
ancient classical languages, especially Latin. Whereas in the public 
schools and our own private institutions the study of Latin is 
replete with difficulty because of indifference and prejudice on the 
part of students and parents and Greek is looked at askance, here 
these studies have behind them a powerful motive. There is less 
persuasion, less prodding, less defensive effort for the teacher, and 
immeasurably more sanction. Usually twice the normal amount of 
time is devoted to Latin, thus remedying a serious defect of the 
State system and insuring a firm foundation in the fundamentals. 





WHY PREPARATORY SEMINARIES? 





Special Curriculum Is Possible 

Where the seminary enjoys the privilege of its own charter, 
further laudable modifications are possible. There is, for instance, 
little or no benefit to the seminarist in a knowledge of the butcheries 
and dubious exploits of Julius Cesar, nor is there anything espe- 
cially praiseworthy about the dull and repetitious style. While a 
cultural value is attached to a knowledge of his times, it is just as 
beneficially acquired by judicious reading in English. Here the 
seminary may mold its own course. While it need not drop the 
dynamic but dull imperator altogether, it may devote more time to 
grammar and syntax, cover less matter than the State requires, and 
select authors more suitable, classical or otherwise. The same ap- 
plies with greater force to the advanced classes of the Latin course. 
While there is an undoubted cultural appeal in the magnificent prose 
of Cicero and the majestic sweep of Vergilian hexameters, there is 
ample opportunity, since State requirements are not obligatory, to in- 
ject some study of ecclesiastical Latin, for example, a daily diagnosis 
of the Oration from the Mass of the day or a grammatical dissection 
of the Ordinary of the Mass. As the candidate nears the end of his 
preparatory course, an ever-increasing familiarity with the poetry of 
the Breviary and daily prose composition in theological Latin will 
arm him sufficiently to tackle the often dismaying task of taking 
Latin notes and comprehending not merely the substance but the 
whole of a Latin lecture in the major seminary. Thus, we shall hear 
less nonsense about having our theological text-books in English 
and less gaping at and complaining about the professor who calmly 
takes our ability in Latin for granted. And what is said here of 
Latin may be applied to some extent to Greek, English and History. 
There is also the valuable asset of some preliminary training in the 
plain chant, which has hitherto been a mystery to many upon their 
entrance to the major seminary. Add to this the inestimable benefit 
of close and familiar contact between student and professor, the 
powerful motivating force of the common ambition which can be 
used in all classwork, and the esprit de corps which develops from 
this common purpose, and we see the possibility of a superior stand- 
ard of study, why the weak-willed student gradually stiffens to 
steady effort, why the dubious grow enthusiastic, and why the unfit 
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gradually see their unfitness and depart gracefully of their own 
accord. 

Social activities are naturally restricted, but restriction means 
sacrifice and sacrifice means will-power, which is needed so sorely 
in the priesthood. Still, all the forms of recreation and competition 
common to schools for boys are amply provided. “American con- 
ditions” are granted consideration. But just how far “American 
conditions” may be in accord or at variance with the spirit of the 
Code and the mens ecclesie is not at all clear. These matters need 
not concern us and are properly referred to the Ordinary of the in- 
dividual diocese. So too with the question of the tmmediate estab- 
lishment of the “closed” seminary. 


The “Closed” Seminary 

It is chiefly this aspect of the question, the establishment of the 
“closed” seminary, that disturbs some American priests who other- 
wise would be heartily in favor of the movement. Americans, as a 
class, entertain a rather exaggerated regard for practical experience. 
We are apt to think such experience essential to a rounded and well- 
balanced judgment. We are inclined also to view with suspicion any- 
thing that even remotely seems to endanger that self-independence 
which we regard as the greatest heritage we have received from the 
founders of this Republic. Some American priests express fear on 
these grounds. We are inclined to believe that priests, particularly 
diocesan priests, need secular experience as well as spiritual training, 
since they are to administer not only spiritual but temporal matters 
of importance. And we have little sympathy with any movement 
which tends to hedge in an individual of immature years and judg- 
ment with an environment which may exert such a strong moral 
pressure as possibly to vitiate the liberty of choice. Does the 
“closed” seminary present this danger? 

To all this we may reply that there is a vast difference between 
theoretical argumentation and practical facts. We may be strong 
for a well-balanced judgment, but it is not necessarily acquired by 
contact with the world’s ways. A balanced judgment is a polite 
term for common sense, and is acquired often with less pain and 
more thoroughness by correct intellect and will training. We may 
go far, for instance, before we find a better teacher of common 
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sense than moral theology. Also a proper emphasis upon pastoral 
theology in the seminary is an excellent aid. As for practical con- 
tact with the world, ample opportunity is given in most sections of 
the country by a prolonged curacy under a pastor who is not back- 
ward about pointing out dangers and mistakes. Again, we do not 
find religious priests especially unadapted and inexperienced in paro- 
chial matters, in spite of their longer sequestration. To be rather 
blunt, this contention is based largely upon conjecture. By far the 
greater number of priests who hold it have themselves never sub- 
mitted to the preparatory seminary. If we would be truly “practi- 
cal,’”’ let us permit the results to speak for themselves, but wait until 
the results are apparent. 

So also with the so-called danger to liberty of choice. It is 
largely theory and conjecture, made by men who can rarely speak 
from personal experience. The Church, on the contrary, speaks 
from long experience about the contagia seculi. When she insists 
upon the “closed” seminary, she speaks wisely, for she knows well 
the immense value of sustaining the spiritual atmosphere which is 
most conducive to solid spiritual growth. She knows the value of 
discipline and supervision to the young and the strength of spiritual 
impressions gained by daily contact with the liturgical life of the 
Church. While the conditions even of preparatory day schools are 
immeasurably superior to the general high school, they are notice- 
ably inferior to the “closed” seminary. As for the insinuation about 
liberty of choice, is it not an unworthy reflection upon the integrity 
of our brother-priests to think that any such condition would be 
tolerated for a moment? The easiest way to disabuse ourselves of 
this notion is a personal investigation. We shall find that he must 
be classed as a rare exception indeed, who through a warping fear 
of comment or from false pride thrusts himself into a life-work for 
which he has neither fitness nor attraction. 














CATHOLIC ACTION, A UNIVERSAL DUTY 
By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Litt. D. 


“Catholic Action consists not merely of the pursuit of personal 
Christian perfection, which is however before all else its first and 
greatest end, but it also consists of a true apostolate in which Catho- 
lics of every social class participate, coming thus to be united in 
thought and action around those centers of sound doctrine and 
multiple social activities, legitimately constituted and, as a result, 
aided and sustained by the authority of the bishops.” 


This is the clear and meaningful definition of Catholic Action 
given us by our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI. Catholic Action is the 
name given to Catholic Lay Federation in Europe and Latin 
America. But functionally the term has far wider significance. 
Literally it is but a translation of the name given in the different 
languages to the central Catholic Lay Federation. “Catholic Ac- 
tion” is the English translation of Actio Catholica, L’Azione Cat- 
tolica, Accion Catolica, L’Action Catholique. Unfortunately the 
English words do not convey the idea well. From a functional 
standpoint the term “Catholic living” is preferable. 

But the Holy Father makes his meaning clear. Catholic Action 
means the realization in fullest measure of all that is implied in a 
truly Catholic life, the application of Christ’s teaching through the 
Church to every phase of life. The pursuit of personal Christian 
perfection is the first objective. But this is not enough. The 
philosopher tells us that good is diffusive of itself. This diffusion 
of Christian perfection is the complement of personal sanctity and 
a proper objective of Catholic Action. The perfect Christian ex- 
ercises activity in every kind of good works, justice and charity in 
all his dealings with his fellow-men, and strives to apply Catholic 
principles in every contact with his fellow-men, in every social re- 
lation, even in the life of the State itself. The Holy Father em- 
phasizes as an end “the union of all the faithful of all nations in 
religious and moral order,” but proposes as the supreme end of 
Catholic Action “the diffusion, the defense and the practice of 
Christian faith and doctrine in individual, family and civil life.” 
The practical Catholic is not content to pursue personal Christian 
perfection, but openly declares before the world the unchanging 
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principles of Christ and His Church and works for their acceptance 
in our civic, social and economic life. 

Catholic Action is not something new. It is as old as the Church 
of Christ. It is the practical fulfillment by all Catholics to the full 
measure of their respective powers of the mission of Jesus Christ: 
“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations,’ and “Preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” The reader of the Sermon on the Mount will 
know that there were no restrictions of place, or time, or person 
in the mission of Jesus Christ. Here was presented a code of 
morality that must be all-pervasive, that the sons of men would 
disregard at their own peril. Pope Pius XI speaks of Catholic Ac- 
tion as “a true apostolate in which Catholics of every social class 
participate.” He refers to it again as “the participation of the laity 


in the apostolate of the hierarchy.” 


Every Catholic must remember that Christ established His 
Church for all mankind. He wills that all men should come to the 
knowledge of the truth, that all men should be saved. If one is 
favored by the grace of God in being born of Catholic parents to 
membership in the Catholic Church, he must humbly reflect that he 


can never return adequate thanks to God for this signal favor. But 
this dignity carries with it a great responsibility. The Catholic, be 
he priest or layman, of high estate or low estate, exercises an in- 
fluence upon society about him. Whether he is conscious of it or 
not, whether he wills it or not, he becomes a source of edification 
or disedification to those about him. For this reason “the pursuit 
of personal Christian perfection” is the first essential element in 
Catholic Action even in a social sense. The Catholic, no matter 
what his position may be, who thinks and lives all phases of his 
life as a Catholic, will have a profound influence in molding all 
society and all social institutions to the model of Christ. 


The Réle of the Individual Catholic 
The individual Catholic is a crusader for the truth, the truth of 
Christ. That this truth may become known by all, that this truth 
may become a vital principle in the life of all men and of the 
world, is of the essence of Catholic Action. This places an obliga- 
tion upon the individual Catholic that he can in no way escape. The 
normal life of a thorough Catholic living his Faith in all his activi- 
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ties is an evidencing of the Faith. Catholic Action is from one 


point of view but a vast evidencing of the Faith. Most non-Catho- 
lics come first to a concession of the probable truth of the Church 
from the example of Catholic lives. We recall at the moment the 
example of a nurse who was called to minister in a Catholic home. 
She was not a Catholic, but was much struck by the fact that the 
father of the family, a businessman of prominence, scrupulously 
observed the Friday abstinence. This example of Catholic life so 
impressed her that she sought further instructions and was eventu- 
ally received into the Church. In our once bigotry-ridden country, 
bigotry still survives only in those districts where our separated 
brethren have but little contact with members of the Church. But 
this thought gives us but a very incomplete picture of the responsi- 
bility resting upon him who has a knowledge of the truth, the truth 
of Christ which makes him free and can make the world free. 
There are within the Church many thousands—may we say mil- 
lions ?—of Catholics, nominal Catholics, in whose lives there is no 
evidencing of the Faith. These wavering sheep are the first object 
of our daily solicitude. The Master tells us that we must exercise 
our charity especially towards those who are of the household of 
the Faith. We live in this country in a Protestant—or we might 
more correctly say a pagan—atmosphere. The noxious vapors of 
errors against faith and morals poison the very air we breathe. The 
liberal attitude of America generally towards religious dogma and 
the very principles of morality threaten the orthodoxy and the 
rectitude of those who should be living on higher ground, the 
ground of Catholic truth. There can be no hesitation, no tempor- 
izing, no compromise. We may be personally tolerant, but dog- 
matically we are of necessity intolerant. We have the truth, and 
that which opposes the truth or denies it is untrue. When we 
present the proposition, Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus, we are com- 
mitting ourselves to a program of Catholic Action, a program that 
has as its object to make the world Catholic. This attitude is not 
born of fear, the fear of failure. The truth of God will prevail. 
“The eternal years of God are hers.” The surprising thing is that 
the present prevalence of the truth of God is made dependent upon 
our efforts and our codperation. 

The practical Catholic life of the individual Catholic will quickly 
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demonstrate to the non-Catholic that Christ and the Church of 
Christ are worth knowing better. The edification of a practical 
Catholic life will dissipate the lukewarmness of the indifferent 
Catholic, perhaps infected with the noxious vapors of heresy about 
him. The ill-informed Catholic will realize the folly of his lack of 
acquaintance with the saving truth of Christ. Those half-Catholics 
who are usually referred to as nominal Catholics will drink in- 
spiration from the living wellspring of a Catholic life in which the 
fruits of grace abound. How often do we not hear of an erring 
or indifferent father, husband or brother being brought to a sense 
of his folly by the persistent loyalty to Catholic faith and practice 
of a persecuted wife, or daughter, or sister! Christian edification 
is of the grace of God, and the grace of God knows not defeat 
or failure. 

The Church, as Christ foretold and as St. Paul clearly shows in 
his Epistles, is Christ Himself with all the faithful living and work- 
ing in Him. The body of the faithful are not separate from Christ; 
they make with and in Christ the one extended Christ. Every 
Christian is another Christ, a brother of Christ, and through Christ 
a brother of every fellow-Christian. St. Paul clearly tells us that 
we are all members of one body in Christ and therefore members 
one of another. “The body also is not one member,” writes St. 
Paul, “but many. . . . But now there are many members indeed, 
yet one body. And the eye cannot say to the hand: ‘I need not thy 
help’ ; nor again the head to the feet: ‘I have no need of you.’ Yea, 
much more, those that seem to be the more feeble members of the 
body are the more necessary.” 


The Theology of Catholic Action 

Here is the theology of Catholic Action. We need unity, organi- 
zation, cooperation. There is a variety of function, but there must 
be unity of action and purpose. The individual may look upon him- 
self as a helpless unit lost amid millions, but this is a mistake. 
“Those that seem to be the more feeble members of the body are 
the more necessary,” writes St. Paul. But of themselves they are 
feeble. Only through organization, unity of action and purpose can 
they give of the life and strength which they receive as members 
of the Church. The Master who has chosen the weak to confound 
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the strong and the ignorant to confound the wise, has given a 
definite part to the humblest member of His Church in His great 
mission of evangelizing the world. The work to be done is not the 
work of the individual who serves the Master, but the work of the 
Master who has enlisted him in the service. No one dare relieve 
himself of his responsibility. Let no one say that he can make no 
impression upon the currents of life about him. Sufficient to the 
individual should be the invitation of the Master to serve. The 
servant merits for his attempt to serve, rather than for his actual 
accomplishment. 

The genius of Catholic Action cannot in any sense be confined 
to the work or the influence of the individual. In the mind of the 
Sovereign Pontiff the work of this apostolate must be character- 
ized by unity of thought and action. It is an apostolate in which 
Catholics of every social class participate, uniting around those 
centers of sound doctrine and multiple social activities that are 
legitimately constituted and consequently aided and sustained by 
the authority of the bishops. Catholic Action should be universal 
in the sense that it “unites Catholics without exception as to age, 
sex, social conditions, education, or national and political tenden- 
cies, provided that they do not deviate from evangelical doctrine and 
Christian law and that they do not imply renunciation of either this 
doctrine or this law” (Pope Pius XI). 

United in societies, groups of Catholics may have as an object 
of their common action, their common purpose, any one of the mul- 
tiple social activities to which the Church has since her foundation 
devoted herself. The religious and social welfare of her children 
and the general spiritual and social wellbeing of mankind have 
from time immemorial been among the legitimate purposes of 
Catholic lay organization. “For as in one body we have many mem- 
bers, but all the members have not the same office; so we being 
many are one body in Christ, and every one members one of an- 
other” (Rom., xii. 4, 5). 





The Family as the Social Unit 
The first of human societies, the very backbone of all human 
society, is the family. We may better say that the family is the 
unit of society. When the family is disrupted, society falls and 
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civilization totters. The family occupies a key position in the ex- 
ercise of all influence for good. There is no better medium for 
Catholic Action. Religion, virtue and education must be given to 
the child in the home. The breakdown of the home makes a nation 
irreligious, vicious and ignorant. Without the Christian ideal as 
its model and guide the home cannot survive. “The family is the 
very prop of our civilization,” says a great Catholic writer; “where 
it is weak and lax, civilization is parasitic and precarious; but 
where it is strong, great nations have rested on its strength.” The 
leaders of the Russian revolution betrayed their regard for the in- 
fluence of the home when in their mad efforts to destroy religion 
they declared that the influence of religic us parents must be rigor- 
ously combated. In their manifesto they pleaded for the employ- 
ment of more subtle measures than mre instruction in anti-religion 
and the effort to throw contempt on religion and religious practices. 

In America more subtle measures are employed to destroy the 
influence of the home. Secularized education conveys to the pupil’s 
mind the impression that the religious lessons of the home must be 
classed with nursery rhymes as the things of a child now to be 
put away as he approaches man’s estate. The divorce courts daily 
discredit the home and the family, and nullify the influences that 
the Creator made dependent upon parents. The American home 
today drinks deep of a noxious draught that threatens its very 
existence, the doctrine of birth control. The advocates of this 
moral heresy are of necessity arrayed against the Catholic Church 
and Catholic Action. Only the home, the Christian home, can 
protect its children from the deluge of evil literature that inundates 
the world in our day. Only the spirit of self-denial, ingrained in 
the heart of the child by the word and the example of parents, can 
make the child safe against the evils that surround the youth of 
today—the meretricious stage, the sex propaganda of the motion 
picture, the “companionate marriage” theory and other immoral 
theories of home relations openly flaunted, the inordinate love of 
pleasure, the growing contempt for all authority in the home or 
out of the home, and the loss of the sense of modesty in women 
that has frequently drawn the reproach of the Holy Father. The 
American Catholic, the American home, the American parent must 
challenge and check these de-Christianizing and disintegrating ele- 
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ments in our national and religious life. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the home is the first and the chief exponent of Catholic 
Action. We must bend every effort to maintain the Catholic family 
true to the ideal of the Christian family, consecrated by the ex- 
ample and the participation of Christ Himself. 

Catholic parents have established the Catholic school as a su- 
preme expression of their desire to participate in Catholic Action. 
Here truly is an apostolate that merits the coéperation of Catholics 
of every social class. The Catholic school unites parents in thought 
and action around a center of sound doctrine and social activity 
that is legitimately constituted and aided and sustained by the 
authority of the bishops. The Catholic school system is an effec- 
tive protest against a philosophy of education that has no place for 
the Creator in the mind of the child. We must not permit any 
compromise that will result in unconscious secularization. The 
true purpose and function of the Catholic school is the reéstablish- 
ment of all things in Christ—the spread of His kingdom. The 
grace of God will not be denied to the work, but the intelligent and 
zealous coéperation of our Catholic laity, and particularly of our 
Catholic parents, is essential to its success. Conscious of their 
responsibility the laity generally stand prepared to make any sacri- 
fice for the maintenance and preservation of their school system. 
Here we have Catholic Action in the mth degree. A recent census 
shows that we have at present 8000 Catholic schools presenting the 
truth of the Gospel to approximately 2,500,000 children for an 
average of 160 days each year. Many thousands of others are 
reached by the Sunday schools, weekday religious schools, and re- 
ligious vacation schools. The system is vast. Much work has been 
done, much remains to be done. We cannot relax our vigilance or 
our efforts for a moment. The Catholic school system is vital to 
the spread of the kingdom of Christ upon earth. 

We have but touched upon the media of expressing Catholic 
Action. Pages might be devoted to the potentiality for good that 
lies before our Catholic organizations. The Catholic Church in 
the United States, through her bishops and clergy, has from the 
beginning authorized and made good use of societies of Catholic 
men and women federated in one form or other of lay organiza- 


tion. The pursuit of personal Christian perfection remains always 
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an objective of lay activity, but the authorities of the Church en- 
courage all societies to extend their programs to include social and 
welfare activities and have ever promoted fraternal, educational, 
social, industrial and recreational types of organization. Unity of 
thought and action suggests a center of multiple social activities 
under the bishops of the United States. Such a center has been 
established in the Department of Lay Organizations of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The Conference is the chief ex- 
pression of that informed faith and devoted service to the Living 
Church which our Holy Father has included in the term Catholic 
Action. Federated with the National Council of Catholic Men and 
the National Council of Catholic Women, our Catholic lay organ- 
izations will achieve the greatest possible measure of effectiveness. 

We may conclude, as we began, with the words of the Holy 
Father : “Cease not to labor in this spirit of unity for the welfare 
of our holy religion in that great Republic where the Church, under 
God’s providence, enjoys such wide freedom and such a high de- 
gree of prosperity. . . . By uniting ever more closely the forces at 
your command you will impart to the Christian life in your country 
a greater and greater vigor in the spirit of justice and charity, to 
the end that the reign among you of the Lord Jesus, the Prince of 
true peace, may be supreme and abound in every blessing: ‘The 
Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.’ ” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Prayers in English at Funerals 


Question: On page 845 of the May issue, 1932, we have the title, “Prayers 
in English and Sermons at Funerals.” I hope that it is correct, for it seems 
to me that we hide the beauty of our Catholic prayers from non-Catholics, 
especially when they come as they do in great numbers to the funerals of 
their Catholic neighbors. And when they hear the liturgical prayers in 
English after the solemn blessing of the remains, they are impressed and 
encouraged by the cheering thoughts at the sad time of death, and they 
learn that our belief in the future life is a real one. They are longing for 
that same boon and might be influenced by the sacred rites and the accom- 
panying prayers to take religion more seriously and obtain the grace of 
conversion. Besides, it is practically impossible to get the non-Catholics 
to approach our churches frequently; only occasionally do they come, and 
it seems that we are losing converts to our faith because we do not make 
the best use of our opportunities to preach and make known the eternal 
truths of the Catholic faith. 

However, if you will look on page 301 of the December issue of the past 
year of your REvIEw, you will find that there is recorded a Decree sent to 
the Rochester Diocese forbidding this custom of saying the prayers in 
English (or for that matter in any other language than Latin) after the 
liturgical prayers have been said. We wonder which is right, or if there 
has been a change made concerning that recent Decree—a change which I 
for one would welcome. This is not a criticism, but it is an earnest search 
for the latest law on this matter with a hope that we may be allowed to 
continue the reading of the prayers in English. ParOcHUS. 


Answer: We answered that there was no general Decree pub- 
lished about reciting some prayers in English at the funeral services 
in church. The answer sent to the Rochester Diocese was not pub- 
lished in the official magazine of the Holy See, nor was it addressed 
to the Bishops of the United States generally. Wherefore, we did 
not want to consider that pronouncement of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites in discussing the general question concerning the law- 
fulness of adding prayers in the language of the people after the 
liturgical prayers of the Church. 

The inquiry of our correspondent—and there have been several 
others who wrote to us about the same point—demands a word on 
the broader question concerning the binding force of the various 
kinds of Decrees, Declarations and Answers given by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. 

There is the general law of the Constitution of Pope Pius X that 
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the promulgation of laws of the Supreme Pontiff and of the Ro- 
man Congregations is to be done solely through the Acta Apostol- 
ice Sedis, unless another mode of promulgation has been ordered 
by the Holy See in some instance (cfr. Const. “Promulgandi,” 
September 29, 1908; Acta Ap. Sedis, I, 5). The question is not 
one particular to the United States or to the English-speaking 
world, for one is not asking whether it be allowed to read some 
prayers in English only, but whether prayers in the language of 
the people are permitted. It will, therefore, not avail anything to 
say that it was enough for the Sacred Congregation to tell one 
bishop in the United States that the prayers are not allowed and 
all others will hear about it sooner or later. No, it is a point in 
liturgical practice in which all parishes in the world are interested. 
As our people are not the only ones that do not understand Latin, 
not only they but all other Catholic people would be interested in 
having the priest say a few prayers, preferably those of the liturgy, 
in the language which they understand. We have at Low Mass 
and at Benediction prayers in the vernacular, and we have them 
at baptism and marriage; wherefore, it is but natural that the people 
would be pleased to have them at the funeral if the Church permits. 

Does the prohibition to the Rochester Diocese amount to a gen- 
eral prohibition? Does it need to be promulgated in order to have 
the force of law? We saw that the only ordinary means of pro- 
mulgation appointed by Pope Pius X is the insertion of decrees 
in the Acta Apostolice Sedis. If it is to be a general regulation 
and if it is of a nature to require promulgation, the answer to 
the Diocese of Rochester is not binding outside that diocese. The 
important question is, therefore, whether it needs promulgation. 
If one considers the answer as a mere interpretation of a liturgical 
law which in itself is certain, the answer is not a new law and does 
not need promulgation (cfr. Canon 17, § 2). Naturally, there 
will be disagreement between authors whether the law in question 
was in itself clear enough to include the point settled by an inter- 
pretation or declaration of one of the Sacred Congregations. If 
it were certain that the official interpretation adds nothing new 
to the existing law, it would not need any kind of official promul- 
gation or notification, but an answer to a particular diocese would 
suffice to determine the proper understanding of the law. In this 
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sense the Sacred Congregation of Rites answered a question 
whether an answer given to the Bishop of Pisa by that Sacred 
Congregation was to be considered equal to a general decree. The 
answer was in the affirmative, because the decree given to the 
Bishop of Pisa dealt with the rubrics that are of obligation in the 
whole Church (Decreta Authentica, n. 4156). 


Notwithstanding the above consideration, we do not feel suf- 
ficiently certain that the particular answer in the case under discus- 
sion settles the point about the use of the prayers in the vernacular 
for the whole Church. Most canonists warn against applying to 
the whole Church answers given to particular dioceses—all the 
more so when it is not certain that the rubrics forbid a certain prac- 
tice, so that the declaration of the Sacred Congregation does really 
add something new to the laws of the rubrics. It is not so evident 
that at the end of the funeral services prayers in the vernacular 
are forbidden, as they stand in the Roman Ritual. The Baltimore 
Ritual has prayers in English, and for England Dunne, in his “The 
Ritual Explained” (p. 120), has the following : “The priest is bound 
to recite the whole of the Latin prayers contained in the Ordo 
Exequiarum, after which any English prayers may be said (Deci- 
sion of the English Bishops, April 29, 1908). As a rule, the priest 
and people recite in English at least the De profundis, and not un- 
frequently the priest repeats also in English other parts of the 
burial service which seem to him appropriate.” It is, therefore, 
not evident that the rubrics forbid prayers in the vernacular, and 
the answer of the Sacred Congregation of Rites seems to go be- 
yond the existing rubrics and add another prohibition. 


Dances for Benefit of a Parish 


Question: It is no uncommon occurrence to read in the papers announce- 
ment of dances to be given by some Church Society in the parish hall for 
the benefit of the parish, Furthermore, in some parish halls it is becoming 
customary to have dancing parties ostensibly for the purpose of keeping 
the young people together. The dances are sometimes supervised by the 
assistant priest, in other places by the pastor. In many instances they are 
held to get additional revenue for the needs of the parish. For myself and 
for a number of priests disagreeing with the practice I would ask the 
Review for an opinion on the law in the matter. We need uniformity or 
we all shall be working under the most serious handicap, no matter whether 
we are inclined to be rigorists or laxists in this matter. SACERDOS. 
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Answer: The Decree against dances for the purpose of raising 
money for a parish or for some work of charity was issued on 
March 31, 1916, and was published in the Acta Apostolice Sedis 
of that year (p. 147). The preamble of the Decree says that in 
the last century it became the custom in the United States to gather 
the Catholic families together for dances that lasted for many 
hours of the night (per multas noctis horas) with banquets and 
other refreshments. The purpose or reason given was to bring 
the Catholic people into a more close union, to get to know and 
love one another, and a further purpose was to raise funds for the 
parish or some work of charity. Sometimes the dances were su- 
pervised by the presidents of the church societies, and not unfre- 
quently by the pastor of the parish. 

Those dances had been in existence when the last Council of 
Baltimore was held, and (says the Decree) though the bishops did 
not doubt the right intention of those who promoted the dances, 
they nevertheless saw the harm and danger of that practice and 
prohibited banquets with dances or balls (cfr. Conc. Plen. Balt. 
III, n.290) for the promotion of parish work or other good pur- 
poses. The Decree goes on to state that the prohibition of the 
Council was gradually forgotten, and dances had become frequent 
and spread also into Canada. The Sacred Consistorial Congrega- 
tion orders that the law of the Council of Baltimore be observed, 
and forbids all priests to promote or favor such dances, though 
they be arranged for the aid of works of charity or any other good 
purpose, and declares that the priests may not be present if the 
dances have been arranged by laymen. Thus far the Decree. 


The Decree evidently does not add a new prohibition but simply 
interprets and enforces the Decree of the Council of Baltimore. 
Though the latter Decree was issued before the Code of Canon 
Law was published, one cannot say that it is abolished, because 
the Code has no prohibition like the one mentioned in the Decree. 
The Holy See makes no new law, but orders that the law of the 
Council of Baltimore be observed. According to the general prin- 
ciple of the Code expressed in Canon 6, particular laws are not 
abolished except those that are contrary to the regulations of the 
Code. This prohibition of the Council of Baltimore is certainly 
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not contrary to any rule or law of the Code and therefore remains 


in force. 

Whether the Council of Baltimore meant to forbid every kind 
of dance arranged by or for the parish, is not clear. The text 
speaks of banquets with balls. The picture drawn of parish dances 
in the Decree of the Consistorial Congregation is exaggerated, 
when it speaks of protracting them “ad multas noctis horas,” for 
the ones of which the writer has knowledge were not an all-night 
affair. As to the harm and danger of harm to morality, there is 
undoubtedly ten times more danger when the young people go to 
dances in the public dance halls. If public dances were entirely 
forbidden to Catholics, a great many sins would be avoided, for 
they are frequently occasions of sin. However, nocturnal auto 
parties are contributing their share of sin, and, in fact, any pro- 
miscuous gathering of people at night (whether for a dance or a 
meeting or any other cause) lends itself easily to sinful doings. 
No law either of State or Church can stop all occasions of sin by 
legislation. 

Uniformity in matters of faith and moral is essential; uni- 
formity in discipline is desirable. Since the interpretation of the 
law of the Council of Baltimore is not the same in every diocese, 
it will be difficult to obtain uniformity in the matter we have here 
discussed. If in some locality public opinion considers all dances 
for the benefit of the parish or other good works as improper, 
there is that much more reason for avoiding them both on the 
part of the church societies and the pastor. 


Interpellation by Telephone 


Question: Three different trips were made to make the interpellation but 
with no success. Then a letter was sent inviting the man to call at the 
rectory, but he did not come. Finally, after four weeks’ waiting, he was 
reached over the telephone and he excused himself for not coming because 
of the sickness and death of his second wife. Here and now he was asked 
the questions of the interpellation, and he emphatically refused to live with 
his first wife again. What about the interpellation by telephone? If not 
valid in this case, can the bishop use his faculties to dispense from the 
interpellation ? DEFENSOR VINCULI. 


Answer: We do not know of any case in which interpellation 
by telephone has been admitted as sufficient, and we do not believe 
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that it will in future be allowed to serve as a substitute for the 
legal formality of the interpellation. So far as we know, the en- 
tire legal procedure of the Church ignores the telephone and tele- 
graph. However, in the case submitted there are other sufficient 
reasons to maintain that the necessary interpellation has been made. 

Canon 1123 states that, if the unbaptized party has answered in 
the negative either explicity or tacitly, the convert to the faith has 
the right to another marriage with a Catholic. The tacit refusal 
may be established by the fact that he hides himself to escape be- 
ing interpellated, by the fact that he was requested to appear before 
the priest to make a statement, and no answer is given or appear- 
ance made. In those cases the facts that he was requested, that 
the request reached him, and that he could at least by letter have 
answered within a reasonable time, should be established by at least 
extrajudicial proof. Though the conversation over the telephone 
is not decisive like a personal interpellation, still in the proposed 
case it confirms the tacit refusal deduced from his manner of act- 
ing, if otherwise it was quite certain that he was the one who 
answered the telephone. Besides, there is the faculty of the local 
Ordinaries to dispense with the interpellation when the unbaptized 
party cannot be reached (cfr. Canon 1125). When an honest 
effort has been made on several occasions to reach the party for 
the purpose of the interpellations but without success, the facts 
regarding the efforts made should be kept on record in legal form 
in order that the bishop may declare that Canon 1125 is to be ap- 
plied in the case. 


Stations of the Way of the Cross and Enlargement of 
the Chapel Wherein They Are Erected 


Question: It becomes necessary at times to enlarge the chapel in religious 
houses to accommodate the growing community. The question arises 
whether the Stations of the Way of the Cross have to be blessed again 
because of such enlargement. SACERDOs. 

Answer: If the new addition is smaller than the old chapel, it 
is certain that the Stations of the Way of the Cross need not be 
blessed again. They may be rearranged to suit the larger space 
but the rearrangement of the Stations does not interfere with the 
indulgences. All that is necessary is that the same Stations remain 
in the same chapel. The chapel is considered to remain the same 
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as before if the addition is smaller than the original chapel. The 
reason is that even in a consecrated church or chapel such en- 
largement does not destroy the consecration, it being considered 
that the church or chapel remains the same notwithstanding the 
enlargement. If an entirely different room in the house is used 
for the chapel, the Stations must be blessed again, and the old ones 
cannot be transferred there without a new blessing. The Stations 
may be taken from the chapel for a while when necessary (because 
of painting of the walls, repairs, enlarging, etc.), and may be re- 
placed afterwards without any further formality. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
The Catholic Catechism 


Rev. Editors: 

A Catechism, strictly speaking, is a handbook of Christian Doctrine 
written in the form of question and answer and adapted more especially 
for children and young people. The myth that Martin Luther was 
(1) the founder of our modern school system and (2) the originator 
of our Catechism system, found favor in all Protestant countries and 
was accepted even by some Catholic writers. 

The Lutheran Myth was exploded years ago by German scholars 
such as Bruck, Falk, Hasak, Janssen and Munzenberger. Luther him- 
self admits that he but followed the traditional Catholic system ; so did 
Calvin. In the “Theory and Practice of Catechism” by Rev. Doctors 
Gatterer and Krus, S.J. (translated by Father Culemans in 1913), the 
whole question is so fully answered that there appears to be no justifi- 
cation for a controversy about it (pp. 46-51). 

Luther’s larger Catechism was not in the form of question and 
answer, but in his smaller Catechism for “children and simple folks” 
he did adopt the traditional Catholic form of question and answer. 
Luther did not and certainly the Hussites did not originate it, for, like 
Luther’s Bible, it was in use centuries before he was born. 

In K. A. Schmid’s Encyclopedia, Weidman writes in a fairly objec- 
tive manner thus: “Luther did not arbitrarily determine the content or 
the form of the Catechism but followed the practice in vogue in the 
Church for several centuries. In composing his Catechism Luther ad- 
hered to the customs consecrated by long usage; he unified the mate- 
rials at hand and generally accepted and put the same at the service of 
the Church (Lutheran) under a time-honored name. Not only did he 
leave the Chapters on Faith, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sacraments, the 
Decalogue in their accustomed places, but he preserved the old for- 
mulas used in the administration of the Sacraments. In his answers to 
questions Luther did not scruple to transcribe literally the words of 
the Catechesis Theotisca, a German catechism of the ninth century 
composed by the monk Otfried von Weissenburg; his explanation of 
the Lord’s Prayer is familiar to Kero, a monk of St. Gall in the eighth 
century, and is found even in the Sacramentarium Gelasianum” (p. 50). 


Nor is this all. “It was probably Alcuin (735-804) who originated 
the Latin explanation of the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed upon which 
all catechetical instruction during the Middle Ages was patterned. His 
treatise 1s made up of ‘Questions and Answers’ and may therefore be 
regarded as the prototype of our modern catechisms. Until recently 
this book had been attributed by mistake to the celebrated catechist and 
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saintly Bishop Bruno of Wirzburg (died 1045). It is found in the 
eleventh and twelfth chapters of his ‘Instruction for Children by Ques- 
tions and Answers’” (p. 47). 

Luther followed the old tradition still further in the use he made of 
pictures, mural tablets and bible stories for the primary grades. The 
Preface to Wiceli’s Catechism gives the meaning of the word: “The 
servants and brethren of Christ are called catechumens in Greek. Cate- 
chists are those who instruct them by word of mouth. The doctrine 
is called catechetical. They called the whole business (universum 
negotium hoc) the Catechism.” 

Audin says: “The old Catholic Catechism of Geneva was a book 
almost as old as the chants of its Church, of an honorable simplicity, 
essentially milk and honey, and moreover it was like all the other Cate- 
chisms of our Church. It was nearly the same that Bossuet admonished 
by his grey locks, expounded to his little children, and that Vincent de 
Paul caused to be recited by the peasants of Chatillon on the Chal- 
aroune. It was in the form of a dialogue. The priest asked: ‘What is 
God?’ The child answered: ‘God is a spirit, etc., etc.,’ in such sort 
that it was not necessary to apply to a philosopher in order to know the 
symbol of faith, The young maiden on the point of making her first 
Communion knew as much as was known by Thomas a Kempis. .. . 

“Luther struck by this simplicity preserved this little book almost 
entire. He retained the dialogue, the simple expression, the purplish 
coloring, in fine, the form, but he corrupted the ground-work... . 
Luther absorbed both the older German and Geneval Catechisms in 
method and form.... 

“Calvin at the head of his Formulary writes: ‘To instruct little chil- 
dren in Christian doctrine is a thing which the Church has always held 
in high esteem, and to do this in ancient times they not only had schools 
and commanded every one carefully to indoctrinate his family but also 
the Public Orders were held bound to examine the little children upon 
points which should commonly be known to all Christians, and that they 
might proceed with method they made use of a formulary, called the 
Catechism’” (Audin’s “Life of John Calvin,” pp. 272-4). 

Calvin followed the old Catholic method in the form of Question 
and Answer. “What is it truly to know God? It is to know Him in 
order to honor Him. What is the manner of honoring God? To place 
all our confidence in Him, etc.” 

It is not necessary to labor the point any further. All Catholic 
scholars who have studied the question are agreed that (1) the older 
pre-Reformation Catechisms were in the form of a dialogue, that is of 
“Question and Answer” as in the administration of Baptism; (2) both 
Luther and Calvin adopted this form and method in their respective 
works, the doctrine alone being changed; (3) they originated neither 
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the form nor the method, not even the name of “Catechism”; (4) the 
pretension that Luther originated our modern Catholic Catechism as 
well as our modern school system is a Protestant theory which, like 
other claims of Protestantism, is accepted by some Catholics who do 
not sufficiently appreciate the wholesome avenues of Catholic historic 
research. 

Grisar in his “Life of Luther” is eminently fair in his conclusions on 
this point: “It would be historically incorrect to describe Luther as the 
originator of the Catechism. Catholic Catechisms, even illustrated ones, 
had existed before Luther’s time, having been printed not only in 
Germany but elsewhere” (VI, 434). “Before his (Luther’s) day it 
was left far too much to the family to give religious instruction to the 
children, there being as yet no properly organized Cathechism in 
schools and churches” (IV, 233). 

Luther did not “originate” the Catechism nor the catechetical form 
of question and answer, but his zeal in catechetical instruction roused 
the careless pastors of the period to a sense of duty in this respect. 
Competition was the life of trade. Luther and Melanchthon did give 
the “name” of “catechism” not only to the “instruction” but to the 
“volume” containing the instruction. Perhaps that is the reason for 
the mythical theory that Luther originated the Catechism as such in the 
form of question and answer. 

Grisar concludes: “But if question and answer be essential, then, 
even his (Luther’s) own larger catechism could not have rightly borne 
the title (catechism). Nevertheless, the system of ‘question and 
answer’ had always been prized and had sometimes been made use of 
on the model of Questions put at Baptism. . . . Hence the statement 
that Luther’s catechism was his own creation calls for considerable 
revision” (V, 492-3). 

St. Bellarmine, Cardinal of the Church, who understood catechetics 
it may be presumed as well as moderns, followed the old tradition of 
question and answer and memorization when at the command of Pope 
Clement VIII he published his catechism A.D. 1598, entitled: ““Dotrina 
crestiana breve da imparsi a mente” (or “Compendium of Christian 
Doctrine to be learned by heart”). His Catechism was used exclusively 
in Rome for children; in other dioceses it was used by order of the 
Pope. In the schema for a universal catechism Bellarmine’s was 
made the standard at the time of the Vatican Council. 

The old formulas of the Church, the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the 
Creed, the seven sacraments, the Ten Commandments, the seven deadly 
sins, were memori7e¢ by the children. But they were explained word 
for word and they were made perspicuous and visual on tablets and 
on blackboards—a method also adopted by Luther. Nay more, they 
were hymned and sung in the form of rhymes and songs—a very old 
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method dating back to the fourth century and used by the Arians with 


good effect against the Church at that epoch. 
J. P. Tracey, D.D. 


Thieves of Time 
Rev. Editors: 

Father Peterson, to judge by the general character of his article, 
seems to have an axe to grind with one or several of his confréres. His 
little speech is not addressed to them only nor just to one large group, 
but is meant for the good and benefit of all of us. Notice the diverse 
heads of his article. 

No. 1.—We all can draw some good from the good Father’s warn- 
ings and accusations. For one, I say—mea maxima culpa—on the 
score of “Tinkering.” This year, last year, and before that too, to 
save money, to cut expenses, and because we are a poor parish, I 
helped to dig, to nail, to paint, and sometimes I did this al/ alone. By 
doing this however, I neither lowered the dignity of the priesthood, 
nor did I lose caste with the more refined members of my parish! 

No. 2.—Father Peterson, by generalizing under different titles, says 
too much. He dislikes extra-priestly pursuits, not mentioning one as 
praiseworthy. For example, he strikes at innocent hobbies such as 
stamp collecting. I had the privilege of teaching in a seminary, twelve 
years in fact. I would ask the young men before me to adopt a hobby 
which would be entertaining, fill up a few spare moments, and some- 
times prove profitable in terms of money or as a valuable addition to a 
museum or an institution. Senseless, high-brow reading is at times 
more injurious and useless than a nice hobby. 

No. 3.—The key to the article seems to be what the more refined 
members said to Father Peterson. The really refined and solidly edu- 
cated people are never scandalized or offended by some manual labor 
of their priests. They see the reason for it, and are moved to help 
with additional checks. The pretentious refined ones, the ones with 
only a smattering of education and with a few more dollars than the 
average—yes, they lift their eyes in painful surprise at a working 
priest, but they hold on to their dollars. They do not give more than 
their servants and chauffeurs—except in talk and destructive criticism. 

No. 4.—Father Peterson has done us one service. He brings to our 
notice what we have taken for granted—a right to ride, to play, to 
visit, etc. We find, on being challenged, that some of us have done too 
much riding, etc. We can let up a bit on these abuses, and we should. 
But too much talk from the more refined and too much indiscriminate 
bookishness have helped to make snobs of some very nice young and 
old priests. 

PASTOR IN THE WEST. 
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The Correct Text of John, xvi. 23 


Rev. Editors: 

One notices in various citations that texts are frequently quoted from 
the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures in preference to the 
Rheims. I wonder, however, if any priest in the country on the Fifth 
Sunday after Easter quoted John, xvi. 23, thus: “Amen, Amen, I say 
to you, if you ask the Father anything, he will give it to you in my 
name.” If that is correct, then not only is St. Augustine wrong but 
also every sermon or instruction which explains what is meant by 
“praying in the name of Jesus” and is based on this text. 

The very next sentence in the Westminster Version reads: “Hitherto 
ye have asked nothing in my name.” Verse 26: “In that day ye shall 
ask in my name.” From these two citations it is evident that Christ is 
explaining how we should ask, not how God will answer. 

It is possible that the misplacement of the phrase, “in my name,” is a 
typographical error, and, if such, the author, the Rev. W. S. Reilly, 
S.S., might well call attention to the mistake in some of the leading 
ecclesiastical magazines in the country. But if the text is as he intends 
it to read, I feel that 999 priests out of a thousand will be surprised yet 


anxious to learn the justification for it. 
QuasI-STUDENS. 


1 Father Reilly has evidently adopted the text which is also preferred by Vogels 
ee, ae Grece et Latine, 1922) as best supported by the Greek 
N\ .—Editors. 








CASUS MORALIS 


Restitution for Spiritual Harms Caused by 
Fraud or Deception 


By J. A. McHucn, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


Case.—A, a poet, composes very beautiful verses on religious sub- 
jects and sends them from time to time to B, who admires them 
greatly and is much influenced by them. Unfortunately A is doc- 
trinally weak, and his writings are filled with errors regarding the 
personality of God and His relation to the world. All unsuspectingly 
B imbibes every one of these errors. 

C, a scientist, advocates a code of morals which in many respects is 
contrary to natural or positive divine law. C discourses to young D 
on this subject, speaking with great authority and offering what he 
calls invincible arguments. D, having little education or experience, 
is charmed with C’s conversation, believes all he says, and proceeds 
to make use of the freedom announced to him. 


Solution.—Question 1.—Does fraud excuse the person deceived 
from formal sin? 

Fraud excuses its victim from formal sin when it prevents his 
having the knowledge necessary for formal sin. The mere want 
of knowledge, however, does not suffice to take from an act or 
omission its formal guilt; for if the ignorance itself is voluntary, 
it cannot take away, though it may lessen, the willingness of the 
act. Thus, if involuntarily or through no fault of one’s own, one 
is ignorant that a certain act is sinful, and then performs that act, 
there is in this performance a material but not a formal sin. On 
the contrary, one who is voluntarily ignorant is not excused from 
the sinfulness of acts due to the ignorance, for such acts are in- 
directly voluntary. Yet, the fact remains that voluntary ignorance 
is an absence of knowledge, and consequently it does diminish 
guilt, though not the internal malice if the will is so bad that it 
would choose the same evil, knowledge or no knowledge. A person 
who is tricked into committing sin, then, is guilty formally only 
when his ignorance is voluntary, that is, when he has neglected 
to take proper precautions against ignorance, or even taken steps 
to fall into error or ignorance. 


Question 2.—Were A and C guilty of spiritual injury to B and 
D? 
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(a) They were at least materially guilty; of that there is no 
doubt. A spiritual harm is suffered not only when spiritual evil 
is incurred, but also when spiritual good is lost; not only when 
the evil is sin, but also when it is error or ignorance. Even though 
B and D accepted the ideas of the poet and the scientist in good 
faith and committed no sin in accepting them, they nevertheless 
suffered spiritual harm from these teachers. As health is the good 
state of the body and virtue that of the will, so is truth the good 
state of the mind. Through the communications of A and C, truth 
was lost by B and D; and the loss of truth means infection with 
error and hence spiritual damage. 

(b) As to formal guilt, all depends on the state of mind of the 
poet and the scientist when the one sent his poetry and the other 
explained his theories. If the errors were such as could be incul- 
pable in two educated men, and if the purpose in delivering their 
messages was a sincere wish to benefit others by what A and C 
considered truth, there was no formal guilt; otherwise there was. 
But it is very unreasonable for literary men or scientists to treat 
authoritatively of religious matters in which they are not experts. 
They should perceive this unreasonableness too; a poet, for ex- 
ample, would feel uneasy in conscience if he attempted to define 
the laws and procedures of science, by drawing on his own knowl- 
edge of and experience with poetry. We are inclined, therefore, 
to hold A and C formally guilty of deception, since they lead others 
into error by posing in effect as authorities on subjects of which 
they should have known that they had no special knowledge. 

Question 3.—Are A and C bound to restitution, should they 
discover the spiritual harm they have done? 

They are bound to restitution, whether their guilt was formal 
or not. If at the time they saw that their teaching was false, they 
sinned then and there against both truth and justice, as being 
guilty of fraudulent deception, and at once fell under the duty 
of restitution. But if at that time they were sincere, they never- 
theless now become guilty of false doctrine and injustice, should 
they discover the spiritual harm done and yet do nothing to rectify 
matters. This is seen from the parallel case of a man who with- 
out meaning any harm lights a fire near his neighbor’s house and 
accidentally burns down the house. At the time the fire was made 
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there was no thought of injuring the neighbor, and no guilt. But 
once the danger to the house was noticed, if the man who started 
the conflagration stood idly by, making no effort to put out the 
blaze or send in an alarm or otherwise save the menaced property, 
he thereby became guilty of injury and bound to restitution. 

Question 4.—What restitution should A and C make? 

(a) The damage done by false doctrines must be repaired by 
a retractation of the errors, and A and C must use as much per- 
suasion in favor of truth as they devoted to the service of error. 
Mere discontinuance of their false teaching would not be a real 
reparation; for the injustice consisted in a positive defense of 
error and that defense, as far as its influence goes, remains until 
it is refuted or at least retracted by its authors themselves. 

(b) The damage done through leading D into sin or keeping 
him from good is also repaired by the recall of the erroneous 
principles formerly taught him and by the recommendation of true 
rules of conduct and of virtue. 




















ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
Erection of New Parish in the City of Rome 


A few years ago a church was built at the Forum Trasimenum, 
now called Buenos Aires, for the benefit of Catholics from Argen- 
tina, and with the consent of the Holy See the benefactor who 
had built the church transferred its ownership to the Catholic 
Hierarchy of Argentina. The church was dedicated on November 
1, 1930, and the care of souls entrusted to the Order of St. Mary 
of Mercy for the Redemption of Captives. Now the Holy See 
makes it a regular territorial parish by separating certain sections 
from the parishes of St. Joseph and St. Teresa (Apostolic Consti- 
tution, February 2, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 139). 


Book by Felix Sartiaux Placed on the Index 
The book entitled “Jospeh Turmel, Priest and Historian of 
Dogma,” by Felix Sartiaux, published at Paris by Les Editions 
Rieder, has been condemned and put on the Index of Forbidden 
Books (Holy Office, April 8, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 145). 


Ownership of Profits from Mines and Other Natural Resources 
Found on the Property of an Ecclesiastical Benefice 


The question was submitted to the Holy See whether mines 
and other natural resources discovered on the property of a bene- 
fice (e.g., a parish) belong entirely to the holder of the benefice, 
or whether he merely can claim the profits, or part of the profits, 
whereas the ownership of the mines, etc., belongs to the benefice 
as a legal ecclesiastical person. 

In the discussion of the case the consultor points out that under 
the Roman Civil Law the person who had the usufruct of the land 
became the owner of the mine that he opened on that property. 
Canonists did not admit the ownership by the holder of the prop- 
erty, because, they argued, such holder was not an absolute ‘‘usu- 
fructuarius” in the meaning of the Roman Law; for while he does 
become the owner of the income from the lands, houses, etc., of a 
benefice, he becomes owner with a restriction, namely, that what is 
over and above the amount he needs for respectable maintenance 
he is bound by Canon Law to give to religious or charitable pur- 
poses or to the poor. 
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The consultor quotes several cases in which the Holy See had 
declared that the income from a mine, stone quarry, etc., on the 
land of an ecclesiastical benefice belonged to the benefice as a legal 
personage, not to the holder of the benefice, and that the holder was 
entitled only to a portion of the profits for expenses he incurred 
in the operation of the mine, etc., and for the loss of the natural 
fruits of that piece of land where the mine, quarry, etc., was located. 
The present case is answered in the same manner (Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council, December 17, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIV, 147). 


Central Educational Bureau for All Catholic Schools in Italy 

The Sacred Congregation of the Religious announces that at 
present a Central Educational Bureau is being established at the 
Sacred Congregation for Seminaries and Universities. It will have 
charge of all Catholic schools of all grades and classes, whether 
managed by the secular clergy or by Religious Orders and Con- 
gregations or any other Catholic organization. Permission for 
opening of new schools, colleges, etc., inspection of the same, rules 
and regulations for conducting the schools shall be in the hands of 
this new bureau (Sacred Congregation of the Religious, April 24, 
1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 149). 


Proper Offices and Masses for Three New Feasts 

The Holy See publishes in the issue of the Acta Apostolice 
Sedis of May 2, 1932, the proper offices and Masses of: (1) the 
Feast of the Maternity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, to be kept in 
the whole Church on October 11, as a double of the second class; 
(2) the feast of St. Robert Bellarmine, Bishop and Doctor, on 
May 13, as a minor double; (3) the feast of St. Albertus Magnus, 
Bishop and Doctor, on November 15, as a minor double. The 
feast of St. Gertrude is to be transferred from November 15 to 16 
(Sacred Congregation of Rites, January 2, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIV, 151-169). 


Pontifical Appointments 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Romuald Hayes, of the Society 
of St. Columba, has been appointed Bishop of Rockhampton. 
The Very Rev. John Meehan, Congregation of the Holy Ghost, 
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and the Very Rev. Francis Meyer, Society of the Missionaries of 
Maryknoll, ecclesiastical superior of the Mission of Wuchow. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgri. John Fraser (Archdiocese of Toronto) a 
and George M. Le Pailleur (Archdiocese of Montreal) have been it | 
made Prothonotaries Apostolic. The Right Rev. John McGivney | 
(Diocese of Hartford) has been made Domestic Prelate to His 
Holiness. 

Mr. John Conway (Diocese of Hartford) has been made Knight | 
of St. Gregory the Great. ie 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


has been made ecclesiastical superior of the Mission of Gambia, 1 ; 
t 





Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of August 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Jesus the Good Samaritan 
By J. M. LELEN 


“A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho.” (Luke, x. 30). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The parable in today’s Gospel interpreted in a mystical and 
prophetical sense. 
(2) The tenderness of Christ. 
(3) His generosity. 
(4) The perseverance of Christ’s love for humanity. 


Beautiful as is the parable of the Good Samaritan when taken 
simply in the letter, it appears much fairer, and much more mightily 
provoking to love and good works, when we trace in it a deeper 


meaning still, and see the work of Christ, the work of the merciful 
Son of man Himself, portrayed to us. Without any effort we may 
recognize in the goodness of the Samaritan the tenderness, the 
generosity, and the perseverance of Christ’s love for us. 


The Mystical Meaning of the Parable 

Who is that wayfarer from Jerusalem who forsakes the city of 
justice and peace and goes down to Jericho, the profane city, the 
city under a curse, the city which is the image of the world—to be 
destroyed some day at the sound of the last trumpet by the true 
Josue (Josue, vi. 26; III Kings, xvi. 34)? That man is our first 
father, he is the chief of the human family, that man is you and I— 
for Adam was then mankind in its entirety, the representative and 
the head of our race. Through his crime he has renounced the 
rights that he had to the heavenly Jerusalem; he has been expelled 
from the garden of Eden, vestibule and novitiate of Heaven. 
Scarcely has the unfortunate wayfarer committed his sin of dis- 
obedience than he falls into the hands of him who is at once a 
robber and a murderer (John, viii. 44), and is by him and his evil 
angels stripped of the robe of innocence, the robe of his original 
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righteousness. He is grievously wounded, left covered with almost 
mortal strokes, every passion and desire a gash from which the 
life-blood is streaming. He is deprived of the gratuitous gifts with 
which the hand of God had enriched him. He is wounded to the 
core of his natural being. His intellect is now in darkness, his 
heart is inclined to evil, his liberty is lessened, his very body is 
vitiated and a prey for the grave. This is what Our Lord recalls to 
our mind in the parable: “A certain man went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, and fell among robbers, who also stripped him, 
and having wounded him, went away, leaving him half dead.” 
Pagan and rationalistic philosophers pass by the wounded man 
and see nothing; and if a few of them have a glimpse of the gleam 
of truth, they do not try to explain it, they do not try to bring a 
remedy to “the vulgar crowd” which they disdain. They pass by. 
Even Israel who is so rich with divine riches closes his eyes, abuses 
God’s grace, and passes by. 


The Tenderness of Christ 

For four thousand years the sons and daughters of Adam lie 
helpless on the ground. Their state is ever waxing worse. Cold is 
their heart and their pulse scarcely beats. It is the world’s agony 
in the midst of despair. O God, is this the end? Are we lost for 
ever? But whom do I see along the road, on the spot of the 
crime? Someone is coming, full of goodness and truth. We may 
still have hope; He has seen our miseries and He has been moved 
with compassion. O the Heart of the Son of God! “O the breadth 
and the length and the height and the depth of Christ’s charity 
which surpasseth all our knowledge!” (Ephesians, iii. 18). On 
the heights of a hill, when He sees the multitudes distressed and 
lying like sheep that have no shepherd, He is infinitely moved; and 
He says: “I have compassion on them.” At Naim when He comes 
near to the bier of the only son of a mother, “moved with mercy 
towards her,” He says: “Weep not”; and to the son: “Young man, 
I say to thee, Arise.”” And he that was dead sat up and began to 
speak (Luke, vii. 13). See Christ again weeping at the grave of 
His friend, Lazarus. When He sees from afar the walls of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple, how tender are His words: “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and stonest them that are 
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sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered together thy 
children, as the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and 
thou wouldest not!” (Matt. xxiii. 37). Thus it is always; kind- 
ness and mercy are His characteristics; never sterile is His com- 
passion. The heart in Him moves His arm and leads Him to deeds 


of goodness. 


His Generosity 

The Good Samaritan goes up to the mangled man, binds up his 
wounds, pours in oil and wine, and setting him upon his own 
beast brings him to an inn and takes personal care of him. This is 
a beautiful image of what Our Lord has done to fallen humanity. 
He has instilled into our mind the light of faith and has poured 
into our heart the unction of grace, pouring over us the strength- 
ening wine of hope and the oil perfumed with His holy love. Dur- 
ing the thirty-three years of His mortal life He thought only of 
us, He lived only for us; and still more generous than the Good 
Samaritan, it is with His own blood that He soothes and heals our 
wounds. “He has borne our infirmities and carried our sorrows; 
He was wounded for our iniquities; He was bruised for our sins; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him: and by His bruises we 
are healed” (Isaias, liii. 5). 

And not only did He die for us, but He rose again on the third 
day for our sanctification. Not only did He die for us, but He 
gave us His Church, in which He continues to be—His Church, 
the inn, the hospital, the place of spiritual refection, in which the 
healing of souls is ever going forward. During forty days He 
strengthened the faith of His Apostles, shaken and shocked by the 
scandal of His Passion; He finished instructing them; He raised 
their hopes and their thoughts; He encouraged and blessed them. 
What has He not done to convince St. Thomas, to enlighten St. 
Peter, to console St. Magdalen, to undeceive the pilgrims of Em- 
maus ? 


His Perseverance 
His task finished, our charitable Redeemer cannot tarry in the 
midst of us. He cannot always be present in body with those whose 
cure He has begun. He returns to His Father who sent Him. But 
He does not abandon us. “Having loved His own who were in the 
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world, He loved them to the end.” The Samaritan in the Gospel, 
obliged to continue his journey, pays expenses in advance, and in- 
structs the host to take good care of the wounded man. And so 
does Jesus. In the Church, the providential hostel for souls that 
are wayfarers towards eternity, He has made a rich provision of 
grace till the time of His return. He has left His word in the 
Gospel, and His grace and the fruits of His Passion in the Seven 
Sacraments. These are the two treasures which the Church has 
received from Him for us. It was indeed what we were in need of 
—light and strength, light to see and strength to act—the Gospel 
as the supplement of human reason, the Sacraments as the support 
and strength of our souls. 


O Holy Church of God, O mighty Mother, O good Steward of 
Christ, speak thou to us. Thou art truth and life, truth through thy 
teaching and life through the manifold grace which flows into us 
“from the sacred mysteries of which thou art the dispenser” (I 
Cor., iv. 4). Endowed with such gifts, thou canst “restore and re- 
establish all things in Christ.” While there will be a priest to preach 
the Gospel and one altar stone on which to consecrate the Body and 


Blood of Christ, thine is the task to save the world. 


“Take care of him,” says the Good Samaritan to the host. How 
well he represents Jesus on the day of His departure: He has seen 
to it that the work of His Redemption will march on. His Church 
is founded; His Church has faculties and powers that it may keep 
house for Him till He return. And yet to His heart this is not 
enough. Listen to Him anxiously asking a threefold query to 
Peter: “Simon, lovest thou me?” Does Peter love Jesus tenderly, 
strongly, perseveringly? And it is only after receiving a threefold 
assurance of love that He says to him: “Feed my lambs. Feed my 
sheep.” Lastly, as it was promised to the host: “Whatsoever thou 
shalt spend over and above, I at my return will repay thee,” so 
has the Lord engaged that no labor for Him shall be in vain, that 
what is done to the least of His brethren shall be accounted as done 
to Himself, that they who “feed His flock voluntarily shall receive 
a never-fading crown of glory when the Prince of pastors shall 
return,” that “they that have instructed many to justice shall shine 
as stars for all eternity.” 
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Conclusion 

Thus it is that the parable is, prophetically speaking, a touching 
image of Christ’s goodness towards us. It sums up all Christianity. 
It is in this sense that we now lovingly repeat to Christ the words 
of old: “Do not we say well that Thou art a Samaritan?” And not 
once only, but every day and to every human being, Christ is a 
Good Samaritan. There is none of us that cannot see in this parable 
the story of divine mercy to himself. Jesus has picked me up bleed- 
ing on the road; He has bound up my wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine—the oil of grace and the wine which cheers the heart of man. 
To say it with the poet: 


I was a stricken deer that left the herd 

Long since. With many an arrow deep affixed 

My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 

There was I found by One Who had Himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In His Heart He bore, 
And in His hands and feet, the cruel scars, 

With gentle force soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and healed and bade me live. 


O Christ, O Good Samaritan of humanity, we praise Thee, we 
bless Thee, we adore Thee, we glorify Thee, we give Thee thanks 
for Thy great glory. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


How to Cleanse the Unclean 
By J. S. Lineen, B.A. 


“Go show yourselves to the priests” (Luke, xvii. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The lepers were unclean and knew it. 
(2) They obeyed and were cleansed. 
(3) Sinners, you are unclean. 
(4) Obey. Show yourselves to the priests. 
(5) Ingratitude of those who neglect the Sacrament of Penance. 


They were unclean. The virus of leprosy had infected them, and 
was gradually though unmistakably stripping the flesh off their 
bones. Every new day that brought hope and joy to the majority 
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of their fellow-beings extracted from them its toll of human flesh. 
From those who were near and dear to them they could no longer 
expect those creature comforts that go some little way at least to 
alleviate human sufferings. Their banishment had been signed and 
sealed, and, though they shrank from admitting it even to them- 
selves, in their heart of hearts they felt it was for ever. It is galling 
to one’s self-respect to be tyrannized over, but O how these poor 
wretches would have welcomed the most abject slavery, and kissed 
the very whips that lashed them, could they but escape from their 
terrible plight—banishment because they were unclean, with no 
prospects of a cure! 

They had come together at a little hamlet miles away from any- 
where, on the high road between Samaria and Galilee. Leprosy, 
the great equalizer, had whittled away all social distinctions 
amongst them. Samaritan and Galilean, Jew and Gentile, met on 
equal terms. They were comrades in distress. 

How came they to hear of the Man who went about scattering 
blessings on His way, giving sight to the blind, making the lame 
walk, raising the dead to life and cleansing lepers? All of them 
had not always been lepers. Some unfortunate newcomer may 
have brought with him the joyful tidings. Perhaps it was infor- 
mation gleaned from some dust-stained traveller who halted for a 
rest within earshot of them. Anyhow they knew of Him, and He 
was the only gleam of hope in their wellnigh desperate condition. 

Day after day they scan the high road for any inkling of His 
approach. Today they learn that He is to pass this way. Why, He 
is already approaching! What will they do? The crowds are surg- 
ing round Him. They dare not approach too near. They are un- 
clean. Will each one seek out a point of vantage for himself. No, 
better stand together. Together they will have a better chance of 
attracting His attention. Will each one cry out on his own behalf? 
No, their voices are weakened by suffering, but ten voices uttering 
the same heartrending cry cannot fail to reach His ears. Propped 
up on their crutches, buoyed up with hope, as near to Him as they 
dare to approach, with one accord and all the force that is in them, 
they pierce the air with one shrill cry: “Jesus, Master, have mercy 
on us!” 
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They Obeyed and Were Cleansed 

He has heard. He is looking in their direction. Authority, as- 
surance, power are written largely on His upturned countenance. 
His voice rings out in the silence: “Go show yourselves to the 
priests.” No hesitation now. Sticks and crutches bearing their 
human freight are set in motion in the direction of the Synagogue. 
As they advance, they feel vigor and suppleness returning to their 
limbs. Their wounds are healed. Sticks and crutches are discarded, 
and they bound forward frantically like so many caged animals let 
loose. ‘Clean, clean, clean!” these words ring through the air, and 
re-echo from the depths of their hearts. The mercy of Jesus the 
Master, coupled with their own ready codperation, has rendered 
them clean. 

Sinners, You Are Unclean 

Adam’s fall infected the world with a disease that is very much 
akin to leprosy, though it affects the soul rather than the body. It 
renders its victim repulsive and unclean, cuts him off from the so- 
ciety of which Baptism made him a member—the society of the 
Blessed Trinity indwelling in his soul, the society of his Guardian 
Angel, and of those numberless Saints and Angels of God with 
whom the golden chains of God’s love have hitherto bound him. 
Now he is an unclean outcast, but he is unclean and an outcast 
through his own fault. 


Obey. Show Yourselves to the Priests 

Unclean through his own fault, he may become clean through 
his own effort, coupled with the merits of Jesus Christ. There is 
still One capable of curing the leprosy of sin. There is still One 
who is willing and anxious to do so. He is the One who is con- 
tinually sounding in the depths of the sinner’s heart: “Come to 
Me, all you who labor and are heavy burdened, and I will refresh 
you. Come to Me, you unclean, you outcasts, you moral lepers. I 
love you, I died to save you. I gave My own pure Blood to clean, 
to heal, to staunch your wounds. Come to Me, look into my pallid, 
agonizing face, and there you will see the same power, the same 
authority, the same assurance that the lepers saw when they ut- 
tered that doleful cry: ‘Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.’ Come to 
Me with faith and confidence as they did, and I shall impose upon 
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you a little act of obedience, the faithful accomplishment of which 
will have the same happy sequel as in their case. I shall say to you: 
‘Go, show yourself to the priests. Humiliate yourself by a good 
confession, and you will return clean, refreshed, rejoicing.’ ” 

It is a hard thing, you may say, to obey this injunction, to open 
one’s mind to a man, though he be the agent of Christ; to unseal 
before him packet after packet of repulsive uncleanliness, and there 
to stand exposed as the guilty owner of such ugliness. 

Yes, but it is not so unpleasant as Christ’s agony in the garden. 
It is not so difficult as His scourging at the pillar, His crowning 
with thorns. It is not such excruciating torture as the carrying of 
the Cross and the Crucifixion. To the proud man it may seem too 
trying an ordeal, but it becomes comparatively easy to the man who 
is humble, and who remembers and understands these other words 
of Christ: “If any one wishes to come after Me, let him deny him- 
self, take up his cross and follow Me.” 


Ingratitude of Those Who Neglect Penance 

Were you guilty of some serious crime in the eyes of the civil 
authorities, entailing years of imprisonment, and some one in an 
official capacity, whose words you could not doubt, assured you 
that an admission of guilt on your part, accompanied by a sincere 
apology, would obtain for you a free pardon, would you hesitate 
for a moment as to the course to follow? Would you defer from 
week to week, and from month to month, the avowal that would 
bring forgiveness? You certainly would not, especially if you were 
convinced that your guilt would eventually be established. The con- 
fession and publicity you would no doubt consider a trying ordeal, 
your first impulse would be to flee the company of your friends 
and acquaintances, but you would not prove yourself so foolish as 
to refuse to profit by such an extraordinary favor. 

Why do you hesitate to avail yourself of the signal favor which 
your God, your Maker, and your Judge offers to you? Before the 
Omnipotent God you are guilty of crimes that entail, not years, but 
an endless eternity of prison and misery. Hide them as you will, 
God sees and knows them in all their hideous deformity. His in- 
fallible messenger—the Church—informs you that, if you go show 
yourself to his priest, confess your sins, express your sorrow and 
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purpose of amendment, He will forgive you. He does not even ask 
you for a public confession. He even binds his priest to absolute 
secrecy, and yet in spite of all these concessions you show no burn- 
ing desire to profit by His extraordinary gift. 

The ten lepers were unclean, but they ardently desired to be 
cleansed and adopted every means at their disposal to achieve this 
end. With faith and confidence they eagerly obeyed Christ’s com- 
mand and were made clean. It is true, only one returned to ex- 
press thanks to his Benefactor, and the ingratitude of the others 
makes us blush for shame at the frailty and forgetfulness of our 
race. But what excuse shall we make for ourselves when laden 
down with mortal sin we will not even show the slightest desire of a 
cure? The lepers are stamped by humanity as glaring examples of 
ingratitude, but much more despicable in his ingratitude is the man 
who knows he is a criminal in the sight of God, and will not even 
rouse himself to go and show himself to the priest! 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Serving God 
By A. E. Muttany, 0O.S.B. 


“No man can serve two masters” (Matt., vi. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Worship of God is man’s first and chief duty. 
(2) The majority of men seem to have forgotten this duty. 
(3) “Self” has usurped God’s place in man’s esteem. 
(4) The Catholic outlook on life. 
(5) Adjustment of our spiritual and temporal concerns. 
(6) Our true end. 


“T am the Lord thy God.... Thou shalt not have strange gods 
before Me. . . . Thou shalt not adore them, nor serve them.” 
This is the first and greatest commandment of God, and this is the 
reason of man’s existence. To give honor to God, to reverence, 
worship and serve Him, is man’s first duty in this world. There 
is and can be no doubt about it; He who made the world and all 
things in it, has so ordained. This is man’s duty. Whether man 
performs this duty, or whether he disobeys and does not serve, 
is man’s affair; but we must be quite clear about this one point, 
namely, that this great commandment is still in force, that nothing 
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that man can do is able to annul, to change or to modify this law; 
for He who is God has said: “Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but My word shall not pass away.” All things will end; this 
world with its mighty nations, with all its wonderful works, must 4 
one day fall into nothingness. But the Word of God is as un- 

changeable as God Himself, and shall endure forever. 










How Many Have Forgotten Their Duty Towards God! 

To serve God, then, is man’s chief work. Yet, when we look 
around us and see the peoples of this world, we pause and wonder. 
Are they obeying this greatest of all commandments? Are they 
serving God? Are they even trying to serve God? We notice, 
it is true, in every large town fine temples dedicated to God’s 
service, buildings which witness to man’s faith and to his prac- 
tice of that faith. But though we see such churches and chapels 
in town and city, in village and hamlet, the worshippers are few. 
This is but too true of most countries. The duty man owes to 
God is forgotten, is neglected. Man is drifting away from God, 
his Maker; like the Israelites of old, he has forsaken the God of 
his forefathers and set up for himself other gods. These he 
worships and adores, and these he serves. Men have forgotten 
the object and end for which they were made, and have made pla 
themselves the object and end of their existence. Instead of serv- 
ing God, they are serving self. They do not care for servitude; 
they will be their own masters. 






















Service of Self 

When we look back upon the years that have just gone, we can- 
not fail to notice how important a part “self’’ has played in this Ee 
world’s history. Was not the World War a war for “self”— 
nation fighting nation for gain, for power, for profit. No matter 
how great the cost in men and in wealth, no matter how much 
suffering was caused, nations fought and nations bled that they 
might gain power for themselves. 










Again, in all the trouble in all lands since the War, is not self 
the underlying principle? No thought is taken of right, justice, 
or brotherly love, but each is out for all he can take. It matters 
not how many he tramples underfoot, how he robs others, what 
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misery and hardships he inflicts on his fellowmen, so long as he 
gains his end and satisfies self. This is the spirit which rules the 
world today—this love of self, this slaving for self, this serving 
of self. God, it would appear, is forgotten, or if not forgotten 
He is given but a second place in the affairs of men. 


The Catholic Outlook on Life 

As Catholics, we know quite well why we were brought into 
this world. Our Catechism teaches us that we were made “to 
know, love, and serve God in this world and to be happy with 
Him forever in the next.’’ That is the aim of our lives; that must 
be the object of our desires, our hopes, and of all our works. 

Yet, we live in this world, and we have our work to do. We 
have our daily bread to make, our business to attend to, our 
families to support, our children to educate, and we too must enter 
into the business of life. We must toil and labor like the rest of 
men. Naturally and rightly we strive to succeed and to advance 
in our undertakings. Then also there are pleasures and recrea- 
tions necessary both for soul and body, for we are men and women 
just like the rest of mankind. 

There is thus ever present with us the danger that we may lose 
sight of the end for which God made us. It is possible that amid 
the rush and bustle of this life we may forget the life to come. 
Never should we allow the final end to be lost to view. We are 
here to serve God, not ourselves. We cannot serve two masters. 


Adjustment of Our Spiritual and Temporal Cares 

There is also the danger that we may try to give to God just 
the bare service we deem necessary, and serve ourselves as much 
as we dare. This is a dangerous principle to act upon. Not that 
we must entirely renounce the world and its pleasures; not that 
we must neglect our duties in life; not that we must forsake our 
business affairs; not that we must not seek after the advantages 
our labors may give us. No, all these things are right and lawful, 
but we must never make them the chief, the primary motive of 
our lives. They must be merely secondary aims for us. Our aim 
is higher, our end more noble, our future pleasures more glorious 
than all that the world can give. 
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Our True End 

Our future life, then, must be our ambition. To attain it we 
must work and toil during these short years of our trial. As there 
can be no comparison between the two worlds, the wise and prudent 
will keep steadfastly before them just one thing, namely, to know, 
love and serve God here, that they may be eternally happy with 
Him in the life to come. The happiness of heaven far surpasses 
all and every joy of this mortal life. Its wonders, its glories and 
its splendor cannot be even thought of here below, as Our Lord 
Himself tells us: “The eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive what things God 
has prepared for those who love Him and serve Him.” 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Living in the Spirit and Walking in the Spirit 
By Francis BLACKWELL, 0.S.B., M.A. 

“If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit” (Gal., v. 25). 


SYNOPSIS: I. (1) We live in the Spirit, if we are in a state of grace. For 
then the Divine Spirit, the Holy Ghost, who is in our 
soul, as He is everywhere, is to our soul the Uncreated 
Grace, who creates grace in our soul, and thus raises it 
to the supernatural plane. 

(2) This created grace, which is called Sanctifying Grace, in- 
heres in our soul, not as a power, waiting to be used, 
but as the principle and permanent basis of all the soul’s 
supernatural activities; not, therefore, immediately in 
the understanding or in the will, but in the very sub- 
stance of the soul. 

(3) Sanctifying Grace is a spiritual light, with which the 
Holy Ghost floods our soul, effacing all stain of sin, 
elevating it to a far higher spiritual sphere than be- 
longs to it by nature, making the soul much brighter 
and more beautiful like unto God Himself, who is 
“Light of Light,” and causing God to love what so 
resembles Him. 

II, (1) St. Paul’s teaching on walking in the spirit. As Sancti- 
fying Grace is merely the foundation and principle of 
our supernaturally spiritual life, and no more, not being 
itself active, we need some further created grace from 
the Holy Ghost to help us in our various daily activities 
of keeping from evil and of doing good. 

(2) By walking in the Spirit, we simply mean shunning evil 
and doing good, as we go through life. 
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(3) Three kinds of Actual Grace. 

Conclusion: What an amazing condescension that the Holy Spirit 
of God should deign to enlighten with His exalted intellect our 
poor human understanding to know what is right and what ts 
wrong, and to urge with His own divine will our feeble human 
will to shun evil and do good! 


If we live in the Spirit, brethren, how comes it about that we 
live in the Spirit? For the Spirit is so subtle and—if we really 
do live in the Spirit—so elusive and difficult to detect, that we 
may reasonably ask ourselves how we are to know that we live in 
the Spirit at all and—if we do so—how it happens that we do. 
Let us not forget that my text is taken from Holy Scripture and 
is inspired by the Holy Ghost, and that, this being so, it is the 
Holy Ghost who implies that we do live in the Spirit. It would 
be strange, indeed, if the Divine Spirit, who knows all things, 
were mistaken that we live in Him. 

But do we always live in the Spirit? Always, if we are in a 
state of grace. For, though the Holy Ghost does not change, we 
may change; and so, from being in a state of grace, we may fall 
into mortal sin and in that instant cease to live in the Spirit. But 
so long as we are in a state of grace we continue to abide in the 
Spirit. We shall now see, brethren, what sets up this sublime 
union. 

You know that God is everywhere, and that consequently the 
Holy Ghost, with the other Divine Persons of the- Blessed Trinity, 
is everywhere too. This means that He is also in our soul. When 
we are in a state of grace, the Divine Spirit, who is in our soul 
as He is everywhere, who abides in us and we in Him, is to our 
soul the Uncreated Grace, who creates within our soul grace which 
raises it to the supernatural plane; from a life, that is to say, in 
which at best man can hope for only a natural reward, to a life 
in which man may look forward to a reward supernatural, heaven- 
ly and eternal. 

Uncreated Grace 

This created grace which the Uncreated Grace, the Holy Ghost, 
infuses into our soul, is called sanctifying grace. It inheres in our 
soul, not as a power, waiting to be used, as faith, hope or charity 
wait to be used; but as the principle and permanent basis of all 
the soul’s supernatural activities. It does not, therefore, inhere 
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immediately in the understanding or in the will—those faculties 
by which we immediately act in spiritual matters—but it inheres 
in the bed-rock, the very substance, of the soul. 

But what kind of thing is this sanctifying grace which inheres 
in our soul by the work of the Holy Ghost within us? Sanctify- 
ing grace, dear brethren, is a spiritual light with which the Holy 
Ghost floods our souls and by which He transforms our whole 
being. Whatever stain of mortal sin there may be on our soul, 
sanctifying grace effaces it entirely, so that nothing remains there 
of what was so displeasing to God. It also elevates the soul to 
a far higher spiritual sphere than belongs to it by nature, not 
destroying its physical life but infusing a heavenly quality into 
the soul which makes it shine like the sun and renders it a fit 
companion for angels. By this light the soul is rendered much 
brighter and more beautiful than it could ever have been on the 
merely natural plane. It becomes like unto God Himself, who, 
as the priest says in the Credo of the Mass, is “Light of Light.” 
Moreover, the soul, radiant with spiritual light, draws to itself 
the tender love of God, who loves with an unfathomable love 
what so resembles Himself in light. 


St, Paul’s Teaching on Walking in the Spirit 

St. Paul, dear brethren, says to the Ephesians: “You were here- 
tofore darkness, but now light in the Lord. Walk then as children 
of the light” (Eph., v. 8). And in today’s Epistle he uses these 
words to the Galatians: “If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk 
in the Spirit.” We have seen what it is to live in the Spirit. We 
shall now see what it means to walk in the Spirit. 


There would seem to be no great mystery about walking in the 
Spirit. It simply means shunning evil and doing good on our way 
through life. But there is a great mystery, brethren, about our 
walking in the Spirit. For, not content with giving us sanctifying 
grace, that same Spirit who floods our soul with light in that 
sublime manner that we may live in Him, enlightens our soul with 
yet another light that we may also walk in Him. If He did not 
give us this equally sublime light by which to walk in Him, we 
should not for long live in the Spirit either. 


As sanctifying grace is merely the foundation and principle of 
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our supernaturally spiritual life and no more, not being itself ac- 
tive, we need some further grace from the Holy Ghost to help us 
in our daily activities of keeping from evil and of doing good. 
The Uncreated Grace is not unmindful that to resist temptations 
and to do what is right we require grace. So He offers us at all 
times created graces other than sanctifying grace, at least suffi- 
cient to enable us to shun evil or do good. This class of graces 
we call actual grace. 


Three Kinds of Actual Grace 

Actual grace is of three kinds: prevenient, codperative and per- 
fecting grace. When the Holy Ghost sees that we need to know 
whether this or that is right or wrong to do, He lights up our 
path with prevenient grace towards what is good. This He does 
in all the affairs of life. Nor does He only enlighten us as to par- 
ticular cases of good or evil; He also, by His cooperative grace, 
accompanies us and helps us to refrain from sin and to do what 
we ought to do. And, after a life-time of aiding us by His pre- 
venient grace and His cooperative grace, He accomplishes and 
crowns His divine work in our soul by that perfecting grace with 
which He brought each single virtuous act of ours to a comple- 
tion pleasing to God. 

What amazing condescension’ is this, that the Holy Spirit of 
God should deign to enlighten with His exalted intellect our poor 
human understanding to know in a particular case what is right 
to do and what is wrong, and to urge with His own divine will 
our feeble human will to shun evil and do good! And how He 
must love each one of us, when He gives to us not only His timely 
aid in actual grace, not only a God-like quality of soul in sanctify- 
ing grace, but over and above both these His very Self, dwelling 
within our soul as the Uncreated Grace! In thankfulness to the 
Holy Ghost, then, dear brethren, who gives Himself to us in this 
wonderful way, let us also walk in the Spirit if we live in the Spirit. 

















Book Reviews 


CHRISTIANIZING THE SOCIAL ORDER 


If ever there was uncertainty in Catholic quarters concerning the 
principles that must govern economic relations, it has now completely 
disappeared and made place for clear and decided convictions. This 
happy change is due in part to the efforts of Catholic students of the 
economic order who carefully applied general ethical laws to industrial 
problems and thus were able to build up a genuine system of Christian 
economics, but it is due chiefly to the pontifical pronouncements on the 
subject summing up the findings of these scholars and investing them 
with an authenticity which they never could possess in their own right. 
This stamp of authority imparts to Catholic economic thought an im- 
pressive unanimity and at the same time produces an assurance which 
serves as an excellent basis of practical work. 


The Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI cover a wide field and deal 
with a large number of subjects. This in its very nature will prove 
bewildering to the ordinary reader, who as a consequence needs a key 
that will unlock for him the treasures contained in the papal docu- 
ments. Only by proper interpretation and analysis can the papal mani- 
festos be rendered accessible to the understanding of that vast section 
of the community that is unfamiliar with scientific terminology. And 
they above all should be made acquainted with the content of the papal 
economic teaching, since they are immediately concerned. This work 
of interpretation and popularization has been undertaken in a syste- 
matic manner by Father Joseph Husslein.* It is superfluous to say that 
the work lies in good hands, for the distinguished author is thoroughly 
at home in this particular department of study. He brings to the work 
the experience of many years and thus may be accepted as a safe and 
competent guide. His familiarity with the subject enables him to place 
the various questions in their right perspective and to put the emphasis 
where it belongs. In a matter of practical importance this is no slight 
advantage, for wrong policies in social reform and economic recon- 
struction are rarely to be attributed to downright errors but to one- 
sidedness and overemphasis. Father Husslein not only interprets the 
letter of the two great Encyclicals but catches the underlying spirit and 
makes the reader see the deeper motives and the religious inspiration 
of Christian economics. 


1 The Christian Social Manifesto. An Interpretative Study of the Encyclicals 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. 
A Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 

is.). 
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An interpretation of this kind must give special attention to the 
historical aspects of the subject, for economics is not an abstract topic 
that can be treated from a purely theoretical point of view. The eco- 
nomic arrangement prevailing at any time is historically conditioned, 
and accordingly must be placed in its proper setting. The author fully 
realizes this fact and offers much illustrative historical material. The 
Encyclicals themselves are rich in allusions to history but of course 
cannot fully develop them, and hence these frequently escape the casual 
reader. These suggested lines of inquiry the author takes up and 
pursues in fuller detail. In this manner additional light is shed on 
many questions. 

Then there is the vital point of practical application. Mere zeal, 
however noble in itself, is not sufficient. Practical social reforms must 
be dictated by a sense of caution. Not all things desirable are at the 
moment feasible, and proverbially the best is often the foe of the good. 
The social reformer must keep this in view and not stretch his demands 
beyond that which is possible. Father Husslein in this respect shows 
discriminating judgment. On the basis of the Encyclicals he sets forth 
the ultimate ideal while knowing that it is not immediately realizable, 
but what is practicable he demands with courageous insistence. His 
analysis and interpretation will therefore prove helpful to the student 
of economic questions as also to those who are engaged in the work of 
practical social amelioration. They are especially adapted to study 
circles and as a classroom text. Even those who are well versed in 
economic matters will find in this keen and sympathetic analysis much 
of real interest. Both the Encyclical Rerum Novarum and the Encyc- 
lical Quadragesimo Anno are appended in full. In this volume the 
student has at hand everything necessary to understand the entire pro- 
gram of Catholic social reconstruction. Careful perusal will reveal 
this program as one eminently just and eminently practical, as one in- 
spired by lofty sentiment and at the same time tempered by good com- 
mon sense. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


THE CASE AGAINST BIRTH CONTROL 


Ignorance is a fruitful source of evil at all times, but especially when 
there is an organized propaganda meant to keep whole multitudes in 
error in a matter of the most vital importance. Everyone should know 
today that there is a strong and widespread movement in favor of birth 
control, and that it has assumed almost the character of a new religion, 
so ardent is the zeal with which it is propounded and defended. Its 
missionaries are active everywhere, and they have succeeded in making 
converts in very high places. Two of the most striking gains of contra- 
ceptivism were the recent pronouncements of the Lambeth Conference 
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and of the Federal Council of Churches sanctioning this practice in the 
name of religion itself. 

But though little intelligence is required to note the fact that there 
is a well-planned campaign to spread the tenets and practices of pre- 
vention of births, it is not everyone who is able to detect the real char- 
acter of this new gospel. Even among those who speak and write on 
the subject as authorities, many labor under the great disadvantage of 
not being acquainted with important facts, others are blinded by spe- 
cialist narrowness or prejudice, while others again are unable to reason 
logically. And for the great mass of the people the doctrine of contra- 
ception makes a very seductive appeal. It is the way of ease, pleasure 
and self-indulgence, and the false prophets who point out this path are 
always sure to have a large following. 

Plainly there is a great crisis before the world when a principle so 
deadly to the spiritual and temporal welfare of man, and so destructive 
of public and private good as artificial birth control assuredly is, can 
count its adherents by the millions and can point to its advocates in 
the most honored professions. There is a danger that even persons of 
good faith will be deceived and led astray. To meet this situation 
the great need of the time is enlightenment. Emotional and loose think- 
ing must be put to flight by sane argument based on experienced judg- 
ment; one-sided views and unwarranted pronouncements must be 
refuted by a broad study of the problem as a whole; the pretended 
agreement of scientists must be shown for the myth it is. We believe 
that Dr. Moore’s “Case Against Birth Control”? fulfills admirably the 
requirements for a convincing exposure of the fallacy and harmfulness 
of Neo-Malthusianism. The author has made a thorough investigation 
into all phases of his subject, spending two years in his study and call- 
ing on the assistance of a trained body of helpers. The volume before 
us represents the most recent data, impartial discussion, matured judg- 
ment and a breadth of vision that neglects or overlooks no aspect of 
Birth Control, whether moral, social, medical, or economic. This book 
is one that every priest engaged in the ministry should have and study. 

J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


1The Case Against Birth Control. By Edward Roberts Moore, Ph.D., Chair- 
man Committee on Population Decline and Related Problems, National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, Director Division of Social Action, the Catholic Chari- 
ties of the Archdiocese of New York. Introduction by His Eminence, Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York (The Century Co., New York City). 


POLITICS AND RELIGION 


The series known as “Essays in Order” is now sufficiently well- 
known to require no introduction as an endeavor to offer English (and 
American) Catholic readers typical samples of how thought and writ- 
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ing in the spirit of the Church are proceeding on the Continent. “Vital 
Realities,” + the third volume, seems to the present reviewer very con- 
siderably better than its predecessors. It is less open to the charge 
of attempting to settle all problems on the point of the needle; it has 
a more easily recognizable plan; and its theme—the relations between 
religion and politics—is of genuine actual interest. 

After a rambling but reflective introduction by the Editor, Mr. 
Christopher Dawson, there appears Dr. Carl Schmitt’s discussion of 
politics as an art necessitated by the plan of human life in history. 
The author is one of Germany’s most important students of legal and 
social history. He begins with a definition of the strange dread with 
which outsiders confront the “policy” of the Church, and then ex- 
plains this very brilliantly as a complexio oppositorum which is not a 
synthesis but an organic realization of component vital principles. This 
he then contrasts with false dualisms of various kinds, and with the 
economic philosophy (i.e., the doctrine of the autocracy of economic 
laws) now widely subscribed to. Dr. Schmitt feels that the Church 
will ally herself with the modern social order, as she has allied herself 
with every other form of order, only when this realizes, through 
organizations grown mature, the necessity of representation on a jurid- 
ical basis. No brief outline can make his thinking clear or do it 
justice. The essay is difficult to follow, possibly a bit over-fond of 
dichotomy, but luminous and helpful. It deserves attention. 

The next paper in the book is an essay on the Russian Revolution 
by Nicholas Berdyaev, an emigré distinguished from most of his fel- 
lows by the fact that he approaches the Bolshevist movement from a 
spiritual rather than a political point of view. No doubt many readers 
will find Berdyaev too “mystical” and vague for their purpose. Never- 
theless, he has, from his Orthodox point of view, much to say which 
Catholics must heed if they wish to understand either the problem of 
revolution as stated in our time or the still larger problem of church 
union. When he says, for example, that “Christian justice has not 
worked itself out fully in life, and in virtue of the mysterious ways of 
Divine Providence the forces of evil have undertaken the task of 
realizing social justice,” his remark is profoundly, shudderingly true 
in a manner which exacts searching of the heart. 


The final portion of the book is occupied with Michael de la 
Bedoyére’s comments on democracy as an ideal and a practical pos- 
sibility. A great deal of what is here said may be termed wholly 
admirable; but the author attempts too much, becomes discursive 
rather than convincing, and falls into that trap of philosophers which 
consists of seeking to reach the universally important by blasting away 


1Vital Realities: Essays in Order, 5, 6 and 7 (The Macmillan Company, New 
York City). 
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what seems to lie in front of this. In short, the argument is clouded 
and the evidence too frequently fragmentary. This last may be tested 
by the writer’s incautious and sometimes quite erroneous interpreta- 
tions of the Aimerican scene. One must remark, sadly enough, that of 
all foreigners the English Catholic seems least able to fathom his 
confréres across the Atlantic. I am referring, of course, not to Mr. 
de la Bedoyére’s inferences (which are his own) but to quite obvious 
confusions of real facts and states of mind. 

If the volume as a whole does not settle anything very definitively, 
it really offers interesting points of view useful to every Catholic de- 
voted in some measure to the employment of his intelligence. 

GeorcE N. SHUSTER. 


RECENT WORKS ON THE SACRED SCIENCES 


In the “Compendium of Theology,” by the Very Rev. J. Berthier, 
Founder of the Missionaries of the Holy Family, translation by the 
Rev. Sidney A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D., Vol. I (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.), the author has taken upon himself a very heavy task— 
nothing less. than that of treating de omni re scibili as far as the special 
ecclesiastical sciences are concerned. He aims to help busy priests by 
presenting them with such an abbreviated treatise on the chief subjects 
of interest to them that a few minutes of daily reading will suffice to 
review within a year their entire seminary course. One must admire 
Father Berthier’s zeal and also the labor he must have devoted to so 
extensive a work. Priests who are engaged in teaching have their 
theology always in mind, as they are constantly reading and discussing 
it; but those whose days are taken up with the ministry often have 
very little time or quiet for such studies, and it is easier for them to 
forget what they once learned. No doubt there are some priests who 
cannot spare more time for theological reading than Fr. Berthier 
requires, and it is surely better to read a little than to read nothing 
at all. But we believe that most priests engaged in pastoral work can 
devote more attention than this to the knowledge that belongs to their 
work, profession and calling, and likewise that the ideal of the priest 
should be rather to grow in knowledge than to be content with a mere 
outline of what he learned in seminary days. It may be old-fashioned 
to think that short-cuts to knowledge and easy methods of education 
are not so fruitful as serious study, but it has experience in its favor. 
The chief clerical sciences are theological, and in those we believe the 
priest should continually perfect his knowledge, relying if need be on 
compendia to keep alive his remembrance of the minor subjects. Our 
complaint against this work, therefore, is that it is entirely too brief 
for general use. Thus, the present volume of 370 pages treats phi- 
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losophy, religion, the Church, the tracts on God, the Trinity, Creation, 
Man, the Angels, Original Sin, the Incarnation and Redemption, and 
Grace. It is impossible in such a restricted space to do justice to so 
many subjects, and no matter how orthodox and learned the writer his 
treatment must necessarily suffer at times from the compression his 
space demands. On controverted questions Fr. Berthier is sometimes 
content with mentioning opinions held, and his exposition of theological 
doctrine in one case we noticed (viz., the Thomistic doctrine of the 
divisions of divine knowledge on page 167) is incorrect. 


The “Manuel d’Etudes Bibliques” (Vol. V, Part II, by the Abbé Lus- 
seau, S.Scr.D., P. Tequi, Paris) made its appearance last year with the 
first part of Volume V, in which are treated the Acts of the Apostles 
and the major Epistles of St. Paul, namely, Thessalonians, Galatians, 
Corinthians, Romans. The present volume continues with the Epistles 
of St. Paul and the remaining New Testament Books. When finished, 
the Manual will include three other volumes, or five in all. The pur- 
pose of the authors is to provide seminarians with an interpretation 
of the thought of the sacred writers set forth with such clearness, 
succinctness and order that it will be easy for the student not merely 
to grasp the immediate texts before him but also to keep in mind the 
entire thread of the discourse, and thereby to be more vividly and 
lastingly impressed with the sacred message as a whole. 

“The Act of Religious Profession: A Brief Historical Synopsis and 
Commentary,” by the Rev. Wolfgang N. Frey, O.S.B., A.B., J.C.L. 
(The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.), is a very 
interesting and useful study, tracing the history of religious profession 
back to the early Christian centuries, to its foreshadowing in the resolu- 
tions and private vows made by the virgins and ascetics of persevering 
in the life they had chosen and to its origin in the public solemnity 
which began to be used during the fourth century at entrance into 
religious life. The development of legislation on profession is then set 
forth. The private regulations of monastic rules—those of St. 
Pachomius, St. Basil and St. Benedict—contain the earliest prescrip- 
tions on admission into religion. As time went on, the need of intro- 
ducing uniformity into this important act of religious life and of pre- 
venting abuses called for general laws, especially on the manner of 
making profession, its nature and duration. Until the recent Code of 
Canon Law came into force, the legislation on religious had not been 
coordinated, but throughout the centuries decrees and declarations had 
been issued as occasion called for them. The author narrates in order 
the stages of the pre-Code legislation on profession, from the early de- 
cisions of Popes and Councils down to the Council of Trent and our 
own times, giving special attention to the questions of express and tacit, 
simple and solemn, temporary and perpetual profession. Having thus 
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presented the historical background in the first part of his work, the 
author devotes the second part to an explanation of the present legis- 
lation on the act of profession, commenting on Canons 572 to 586 inclu- 
sive, which lay down the requirements for valid and licit profession, 
and also treating the laws on the profession of those who are bound to 
military service and on the privilege of death-bed profession for 
novices. 

The law of the Church on ecclesiastical goods, their acquisition and 
administration, on contracts and pious foundations, from Part VI 
of the Third Book of the Code, has been treated in a general way 
in the many canonical commentaries that have already appeared. “De 
Bonis Ecclesize Temporalibus,” by Canon Mario Pistocchi (Marietti, 
Turin), devotes 490 pages to a special study of the fifty-seven Canons 
that regulate matters of church property. The author follows the order 
of the Code and explains each Canon word by word, thus greatly facili- 
tating reference and understanding. This is a very useful commentary. 
Another publication of the same publisher is a second edition of the 
“Précieux Trésor des Indulgences,” by P. J. Lacau, S.C.J. This new 
edition contains 177 additional pages, with much new matter not found 
in the former edition of 1924. The manual explains the doctrine of 
indulgences, and gives a collection of the usual formulas of blessings 
and of the chief prayers and devotions to which indulgences are 
attached. 


THE COUNCILS OF BALTIMORE 


A history of the Councils of Baltimore? from the first Provincial 
Council to and including the Third Plenary Council might be esteemed 
as of interest only to clerics. But Dr. Guilday has written his fairly 
extensive and thoroughly annotated work for the educated laity as well 
as for the clergy. This really means that his style of presentation 
makes the history more acceptable to priests than it might otherwise 
be, in somewhat the same fashion as a well-written book for children 
is eagerly read by grown-ups. For histories can be very uninteresting ; 
and when the scope is peculiarly canonical and therefore pronouncedly 
legalistic in content, the danger of dryness is obviously greater. In the 
present case, a historian could bind together the series of canonical 
enactments by a series of dates, and give us an exceedingly uninviting 
record, even though the language were not Latin but our own native 
tongue. But the record could be made truly inviting if a reader should 
be led to see in the legislation a mirror of the lives led by clergy and 
laity and a tale of the trials and triumphs of the Church; or to see in 


1A History of the Councils of Baltimore (1791-1884). By Peter Guilday (The 
Macmillan Company, New York City). 
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it a story of the events narrated, written from the inside rather than 
from the outside; or to see in it something like the autobiography of 
an institution which, in its official minutes, as it were, has given to the 
world a pulsating account of its hopes and fears, its sufferings and con- 
solations, its rules of life and activity adapted to a subtly changing 
environment, its partial failures and its immense successes. In brief, such 
a history could be—and indeed too often would be—written in a dry 
and formal fashion. We are accordingly grateful that it has now been 
set forth in very attractive guise and in a language understood by the 
people. 

What has been thus far said is but an elaboration of the thought 
long since expressed by John Gilmary Shea: “The trials, the labors, the 
hopes and consolations of the Spouse of Christ are distinctly and 
authoritatively expressed in the synods and councils which have been 
held in provinces and countries, or in world-gatherings by the bishops 
of the Church of God.” This is quoted by Dr. Guilday as a summing 
up of the purpose of his present historical sketch, and in the fourteen 
pages of his Introduction is still more fully elaborated. He then pro- 
ceeds to give in Part I the historical background: the pre-Columban 
Church to 1492; the rise of the hierarchy in New Spain (1493-1545) ; 
the jurisdiction of Quebec (1658-1784); the London jurisdiction 
(1634-1783). Part II treats of the jurisdiction of John Carroll: the 
Prefecture-Apostolic of the United States (1784-1789); the First 
National Synod (1791); the meeting of the American Hierarchy 
(1810). Part III deals with the seven Provincial Councils (1829- 
1849). Part IV takes up the three Plenary Councils of Baltimore. 
Part V summarizes the conciliar legislation of Baltimore (1791-1884) 
under three comprehensive headings: (1) Catholic Faith, Sacraments, 
Christian Worship, Feasts and Fasts; (2) Clerical Life and Discipline, 
Ecclesiastical Property, New and Vacant Sees; (3) Catholic Education 
and Social Welfare. This summary is both enlightening and comfort- 
ing, and leads to a brief Conclusion (278-281) which correlates Pas- 
torals and conciliar legislation. An alphabetical Index of sixteen col- 
umns renders particularized consultation easy. The volume is alto- 
gether a worthy addition to the many works already contributed by the 
author to American Catholic history. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


FOR THE PAMPHLET RACK 


From the Catholic Truth Society, 38-40 Eccleston Square, London, 
S.W.1, a number of twopenny pamphlets have been received. The brief 
limits of their reviews can only indicate the importance of the subjects 
and the usual brilliance of their treatment. 


In his Catholic Clubs for Boys (S 108), the Rev. B. S. Rawlin- 
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son, O.S.B., C.M.G., has struck a note on a problem that is daily 
becoming more urgent—the vast leakage among our youth and the need 
and ease of interesting lay folks in the problem; the author offers par- 
ticular and practical suggestions based on a long experience. On the 
Economic Crisis, Unemployment and Increase of Armaments (S 107), 
is the recent call for a crusade of charity, domestic and international, 
coupled with an earnest warning from the strongest figure of our times, 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. The Jesuits (H 212), by Rev. Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J., is a reissue of a useful and informative epitome of Jesuit 
life, its spirit, history, government and teachings; there is a cogent 
ethical discussion on the question of the end justifying the means. The 
Declining Birth Rate (S 76), also a reissue, is from the statistical pen of 
Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., and gives an objective and factual study 
particularly of British conditions, and the apparently inevitable con- 
clusions of a situation that has developed in great part from the causes 
of our economic impassé are only suggested. 


Religion Reasonable (Do 119) consists of ten Catholic Action So- 
ciety Leaflets bound together and dealing with fundamental moral and 
religious questions of the day; singly or bound the leaflets are useful 
for distribution at church doors. Blessed Davis Lewis (B 317), by 
Rose Hodges, is the interesting story of one of the many Welsh 
martyrs to the Faith, a Jesuit priest whose splendid speech at the 
gallows rings down the ages. Father Miguel Pro, S.J., and the Perse- 
cution in Mexico (B 315), by John Rimmer, S.J., is the familiar tale 
of the modern martyr who suffered for the same Faith from the same 
hatred and in the same noble way. 


Our Times, a radio address by Archbishop Goodier, S.J., is an earn- 
est call to England to fulfill in charity the motto on her royal arms: 
“God and my duty.” The Catholic Church and Disarmament, pub- 
lished in the interests of the Catholic Council of International Relations 
and the Catholic Union of International Studies, is a series of brief 
statements by each of the several last Popes on international peace. 
Each of these two leaflets costs one penny. 


The Catholic Church in Wales under the Roman Empire (H 202), 
is a Welsh Catholic’s introduction to the story of the Church in its 
relation to the people of Wales. The Martyrs of Uganda (B 308), by 
Bishop Henry Streicher, Vicar Apostolic of Uganda, is an interesting 
account of the evangelization of a little known part of Central Africa 
from 1878 to date. The martyrdoms occurred in 1886, but latest re- 
ports indicate that nearly half a million neophytes and nearly one hun- 
dred thousand catechumens are presently in that section. The Soctal 
Order, Its Reconstruction and Perfection (S 105), by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI, is a copy of the recent Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 
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It deserves to be studied by all Catholics and especially by the rising 
generation, as pointing the only sure way out of the evils of modern 
economic life, and it stamps its illustrious author as more than ever the 
commanding figure of contemporary history. Comment Reconnaitre 
une Eglise Catholique (H 203), by Abbé J. Couturier, Professor at 
the Institut Catholique, Paris, is an interesting discrimination for the 
French traveller in England between the Catholic Church and its 
Anglican imitators. Called to be Saints (F 300), by Alice L. Oxley, 
is a story for children in English setting about a little girl who took her 
religion seriously and consequently with heroism and happiness. St. 
Bonaventure (B 310), by Father Thaddeus, O.F.M., is an interesting 
life story of the great Saint who was the friend and companion of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and now ranks with him as among the eight chief 
Doctors of the Church. Cambridge University and Its Martyrs 
(H 204), by Noel Macdonald Wilby, is. the story of the thirty-two 
Cantabrigians who suffered martyrdom, and principally of Bl. John 
Fisher and his “virtue and learning,’ which once distinguished that 
illustrious seat of learning. 

Why Shouldn’t I (D 299), by G. H., is a novel exposition for chil- 
dren of the ease and naturalness of being a saint. It shows also in the 
same direct and breezy style how holiness worked out in several of the 
Saints. Re-union with the East (H 205), by Fr. Charles Bourgeois, 
S.J., translated from the French, is a concise statement of the difficul- 
ties, some of them subtle, to be faced in uniting the religions of the 
mystical East and the practical West. The Retreat Movement (Do 118), 
by Mrs. George Norman, is a commentary on the three separate and 
formal utterances of the present Supreme Pontiff on the need and value 
of lay retreats ; to this is added a brief history of the modern European 
origins of the movement, based principally on the life and writings of 
Fr. Charles Plater, S.J. Concerning Catholic Action (H 207), by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI, is the famous protest against the growing en- 
croachments of the pagan and omnipotent conception of the State. 
Well printed, it deserves study and preservation for the question will 
recur in the future as in the past. 

The following are re-issues. Devotions to St. Peter (D 300), com- 
piled by Cardinal Vaughan, recalls the famous Roman statue of St. 
Peter, copies of which are to be found in every English church of con- 
sequence. English history doubtless explains such devotion, but Amer- 
ica is poorer without it. St. Hugh of Lincoln (B312) combines with 
the fascinating life of the Saint much early and interesting English 
ecclesiastical and secular history. St. Bernard (B 311), by Henry Tris- 
tram, invokes the stirring times of the twelfth century and the first 
Cistercian to be canonized—‘“the arbiter of Kings, the counsellor of 
Popes, the champion of the Church, the oracle of Europe.” 
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A Short Life of Saint Roch, compiled by Rev. I. Cirelli (734 East 
150th Street, New York City), and Breve Vita di San Rocco, by the 
same author, recount the surely miraculous life lived by that Saint in 
curing the sick from his birth at the end of the thirteenth century in 
Montpelier, France, to his death there. Twenty-five cents, however, 
seems too much for twenty-four small pages. 


The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., N. Y. C., has issued the fol- 
lowing pamphlets. Who Is the Pope? by Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., 
is a short but serious and highly useful study of the famous key ques- 
tion, the primacy of the Papacy; the thesis sustained and the historical 
quotations are highly useful. Devotions in Honor of Blessed John 
Bosco with a Novena, adapted by Rev. William E. Hayes, is a series of 
monthly prayers to that blessed friend of youth who died in 1888 and 
was beatified in 1929. The Gossipers, by Charles L. Cunningham, deals 
with the many-tentacled octopus of calumny, detraction and slander as 
they fasten themselves on all classes of people. Whose the Blame? by 
Wilfred G. Hurley, is a manly, vigorous and journalese indictment of 
parental laxness as the chief cause of the evils that beset our boys and 
girls. These last two are Nickel Books. 


Divine Worship is an essay on the nature of the Catholic Liturgy by 
Rev. Dr. Johannes Pinsk, translated by William Busch (The Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn.). This (Number 2, Series IV) is a well- 
spring of deeply spiritual truth concisely put, as have been all the 
numbers of the Popular Liturgical Library. Nowhere else as in the 
liturgy intelligently understood can we come to understand our religion 
as a life and not as a complex of abstract theological formule. This 
pamphlet pierces to their essence the deepest religious truths and shows 
them applied by the liturgy to life in the concrete. It is a heartening 
and essentially satisfactory exposition that cannot be too widely spread 
for the beauty and permanence of its thought as well as for its appli- 
cations to the moral questions of the day. Joun K. SHarp. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


Two splendid little volumes translated from the German of Dr. Romano 
Guardini by Ada Lane await those who cherish previously issued writings 
by this author. “Conscience” is a reprint of three lectures, with an intro- 
duction, addressed to adults whose experience of life has necessarily brought 
to the fore many problems. One discusses the nature and functions of con- 
science; another considers what conscience is in the divine order; and the 
final lecture outlines a course of training. We do not know which to admire 
the more: the author’s gift of exposition or his pastoral sympathy with those 
who have confided themselves to his care. The treatment has an admirable 
way of stressing Thomistic doctrine in terms of newer philosophies without 
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ever resorting to technical terms. “The Way of the Cross” is a tiny book 
of meditations through the use of which, the author hopes, Catholics may 
learn how to “say” the Stations contemplatively. (Both volumes are pub- 
lished by Benziger Brothers.) 

“My Retreat Master,” by the Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., aims to supply 
religious obliged to make retreats privately with a convenient manual. A 
good deal of the material has been taken from the Tyrocinium Religiosum, 
and the arrangement is generally practical. One could wish for a somewhat 
more satisfying and impressive diction, but the book is none the less useful 
(Bruce Publishing Company). The same author has prepared an adaptation 
of standard writings on the Eucharistic Sacrifice, which is now published 
under the title “Holy Mass” (Benziger Brothers). This volume, which for 
the most part contains reflections on doctrinal aspects of the liturgy, is likely 
to be particularly useful to religious. It is, perhaps, a little wordy and 
elementary, ignoring completely the historical aspects of the subject. Com- 
pression would improve it. 

A recent publication in the Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge is 
“Sin and Penance,” translated from the French of the Rev. P. Galtier by the 
Rev. B. Wall (B. Herder Book Company). In practically every respect this 
is a good, scholarly little treatise—not a substitute for the larger technical 
manual but an exceedingly convenient compendium. The author discusses 
doctrinal, historical and pastoral aspects of the subject. His remarks on the 
psychology of penitence are particularly apt. 

Lesser publications are several in number. Sister M. Mildred, O.S.F., has 
prepared an edition of the “Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary” (Bruce 
Publishing Company). A brief commentary accompanies the Latin text and 
English translation. Perhaps the editor has overstressed a little the literal 
meaning of the Psalms and ignored their Christological applications. 
“Thoughts on God’s Mother and Ours,” by the Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J., is 
another minute volume in the “Minute Meditations” (Bruce Publishing 
Company). “Heart o’ the Rule,” by Fr. Marion Harbig, O.F.M., is a primer 
for tertiary novices issued in brochure form by the Franciscan Herald Press. 

“La Sainte Amante de Jesus, Marie Madeleine,” by the Abbé Maurice 
Bessodes (Marietti, Turin), is a life of the Magdalene in which the author 
has recourse to Talmudist and other sources to describe the years before 
and after Mary’s appearance in the Gospel pages, and thus give a complete 
story. Though all parts of this short work are not of equal historical value, 
the reader will derive instruction and edification from all its pages. 








